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To our Patrons. 


WHEN ORDERING BOOKS OR 
GOODS OF ANY KIND, PLEASE 
STATE THAT YOU SAW THEM 
ADVERTISED IN THE “ WE W- 
ENGLAND” OR “ NATIONAL. 


Music Books for Reed Organs. 


Clarke’s New “Method 


ORGANS 


on Te best proof of its 

grea’ 

Emerson’s New. Metho ithod 
OR THE CABINET OR 

Root’s School cax GAN ($2. so) i oun the old- 
est ani t methods. 

Clarke’ $I Instructor or, 


Winner $ 's New "Schoo | 


he cheapest, and tion 
Organ at Homey sit) wel 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


het ve Prest, COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


302 22 (1) 


superior inducements ts to young men seeking a thor- 
fag education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of th 


offered 

of A phe usual Academie course of four years for the degree 
IL. A Philosophical course of four years for the 

B. Ph. (The same as I., 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

IIL L. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


of CE. 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 


Examinations for admission 2d and Sept. 
For Catalogue or additional 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
n ition, 10 vols. re 
of Kaglish Liter. 


bers’s Cycl 
bers's Etymological Dictionary, 1.25 


Tenn 


Lovett, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
erveeli 64 Broadway, New York. 


i, the of Religion and 


History, Subjects: The Idea 
its Development ; Theism and Sci- 


ee Speculation; The Belief in Immortality ; The Plac Place 
1 istory, etc 


of the Hindoo European and Semitic Races i 


Ps Pd Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, FEB. 15, 1877. 


American Kindergarte garten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near ne Ave., NEW YORK, 
The 17th year begins October 
E. COE, Principal. 
As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
ven every ernoon, with an opportunt or practical 
plication in the Kindergarten during the sareieg: = 
With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Toon are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Langua 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a ree 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occu 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautif aula, | particulars 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. 
and Families supplied. Material.” also. for “ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 


tions are used 


LL.D., Chance 
Dean. 


Medical 


HAUNCY- HALL 


This University has now the street, Boston. Scien 
operation: C. Hyder M.D. The different departmen 
College of Fine Arts—G. F. » Dean. Special students received in all 
Extra classes in Geology, ete., are Rims nee? in ates ‘months | sections of 


pper Department. 


of February and March, which may be attended special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, ially designed for Teach- 
ing in a Public Schools, is 
tion, in July and A 


pares 
cole held during the Summer vaca- | addrets Bent. Mitts 


tion, apply to E. O. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE. 
lowa. (Law Department at Des 
logue, the President, Atex. Burns, D. 


COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. 
dress Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, 25 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


Aven, Chancellor. 


“Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 


4 External almost in its 
effect t eradicates, — absorption, — Rheumatic pains 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, and Throat Diseases. : 
Sufferers do themselves positive injustice not giving 
this Remedy a triad. Price 50 cents, $3. 
N. B.—Awn enerGcetic AGENT WANTED IN 
Town. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Prop’ 
104 tf (1) 30 Franklin street, Loot: 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


No. 10 Somerset Bi Boston, Eatablished A.D. 


is is arranged tos to secure a thor 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific 

Copies of recent examination papers 
cation. (102 tf) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 
TheS Term will commence on Feb. aoth. 
For ca further information address 
104 € Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


NN ATIOBAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 

1418 CuestNnuT St., For Cl men, 

Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, andall os: pe 

ture, reading and recitation. er 75. rants 
h sexes admitted. Send for 


ter Term ns Feb. r2th. 
ee d = J. W. SHOEMAKER, President. 


ELOOUTION, 85,5, corns 


est Springfield street, Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
AAdreee Prof. 1. A. Rewrow 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


[vEnerey OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, |' 
Medical ape For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpms, 426 East 26th street. 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 


adelphia For announcement a te Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. ©. Rox 2828. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


KLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. tific 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


M45: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For for address SAMUEL 


LAND, Secretary, Bosto' 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


Second | QHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
W dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


16 


School for both modera: 
For address Henry Principal. 89 = 


‘Commercial, College. Rev. ore and 
mercial lege. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 3 22 = 
AMPTON Normal and Agricultural I 
Hampion, Va. For the training of Teachers mye 
colored race. Address L. C. AnmsTRONG. 66 2 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
A Classical and Scientific. 
address ALsert B. Warxins, Ph. D. 


ter, Mass. C. B. Mercar, Superintendent. 56 


SLAND HIGH SCHOO 
BLOCK ISLAN 


R. I. 
quae during Term time and 
neidentals, — in advance, quart 


Th ill 


Phil- VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 


Conn. instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. x Bucxtyn, A.M. 
EW-BRITAIN SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address N. Camp, Principal. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, Se chasbary, Vi, Ve, 


advantages for 
ing. to H. T. 


GFRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stzpsins, — 


Complete in its equi for Classical and arise 
study. Apply to Rev. 3 Principal. 87 


EST NEWTON E h and Class; School. 
Address N. T. Atten, West Newton, Mass. 51 22 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business 
Providence,*R. I. The most practical institution 
in the State. Send so cts. fer catalogue. Address 


ARNER, Principal. 3428 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


learni 
WwW. W. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


SILICATE. 
SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


j last Six Years by the 


Boards of Edu 
many Cities, SCHOOLS. F ookstores 
and Stationers (staple) N. ¥ ats 


BOOK SLATE — 191 Fulton Street, cerner of 
Catalogues free: Sample to TaAcuers. 


DIRECTORY 


107 88 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BBADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Jounson, Principal. 101 22 


OZAPEELL HILL Female Co » Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. gitf 


TT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


LASS SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- STATE NORMAL SCHOO 


tages. Address Cuarves C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or fag address, at New oo 
10! 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


M4*5- STATE NORMAL. 4 ART SCHOOL, 


28 Scnoot Sr. 
Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


SETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, 

Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Course for special classes of students. we for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


L, 
MASS. 


The next term wil! begin Feb. 
GHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The MES MA ASON’S. English, French and Ger- 
will open Sept. 2oth. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 23 ELLEN 
th. In resources, among best in country. Troy 3 zz TE MAL SCH 
Sept. 19th. Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- | First street, Yor Beth Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


logues address Lucius H. BuGsse, D.D., Prest. 8222 


ITY. Colleges and and Schools. 


both sexes. 

52 22 
COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. =" cata- 

President A. L. Carin. 51 


WN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
Lets 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. —— 


LLEGE, N: 
CARLETON lent, |. W. 


URY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Deve Scientific, and Normal al courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 
pances 


UTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
President, A.D. D.D., LL.D. 


RIAL UNIVERSITY 
INDUST ¥, LL.D. i 


M. 
for AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGES OF ENGINEERS, 


Educational Union,” 1317 Broadway, New, New- 


Reports for School Vacancii 
Sea Plan and Porm 


8A 
$3 Ta Jourmags at 


a BINDER for 
$1.50 by m 


89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
GE, Grinnell, lowa. For ete., 
| TOMA F. Macoon, D. 


LEBURY COLLEGE, Vt. For 
ye ue, etc., the F resident, C. ULBERT. 
logue, address , ANDREWS. 


ACADEMY, Qui 


ACADEMY, has two de 
a Classical 


N= SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypan, A.M 


ladies and —= F. E. A.M., Prirc. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS<@, 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hagar: 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
O WORCESTER, MASE 
e of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New Engia “Send for catalogue. Address 
Greens, Pri 


For catalogues, 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
the care of For catalogue ress Ep- 
wARD MaciLt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 9622 


KINDERGARAS 


ILD JES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
half the States in the Union. 


OrcuTT, A.M. ncipal. 


AMERICAN 
— its 17th year Sept. Zoth. 


SRTEN and Train- 
oebel occupa 


Class for Teac 
the 
thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. os 
WwW information and new 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 9 


Miss M. HASKELL, Principal. 106 22 


‘PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


for 1877, apply to “|Ome CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 


Kindergarten Training School. Three ful 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, | courses in Vorma/, — and Classical. 


Mass. For catalogue, containing terms, apply to| Summer Ki 
18-7. 


arten Training for Ladies commences 
rman, and without addi- 
For ca HN OGDEN or 


A. B. AE OGDEN, Principals Frankiin 


County, Ohio. 87 2 


be 
College in 

LL.D, 
rtments, 
and Scientific. Principal. 


Prest. John Adams. 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school eachers and Pu 


CRAMBERLAIN Randolph, Y. 


OICE CULTURE FOR SPEEOH. Defective 
Speech cured. Waxntezr K. Fonss (Grad. Bost. Univ. 


endowed, thorough, pleasan’ homelike. 
catalogues address J. T, Epwanps, D.D., Princ. Sch. Oratory). Sepd for circular to No. 


| CK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown 
School. For 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
if 
| _ _-___ 
= | = 
V 
7 = 
= 
Ch 
| | | | 
RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. By W. R. §. Ratstox 
M.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Cloth. 1072 
| 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION... 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


WAnrep—A male Teacher (college graduate) in Park 
Institute, Rye, N. Y., for the Grammar Department 
(as boys, between the agss of 11 and 15). Branches to be 
taught,—Arithmetic, Algebra, simple ag and Natural 
Sciences, Latin, English ; Reading, Spelling, Composition, 
Grammar; Geography, United States History. No one 
who is not a first-class teacher of every one of these branches, 
ivin partic may ie to Henry Ta 
Rye, Westchester Co., N. 105 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A DAY sure, made by Agents se'ling 
$10 fi 2 our Chromos, Crayons, and Reward, 
eee Motto, Scripture Text, Transparent, 


Picture, and Chromo Cards. 100 a sm worth $4.00, 
sent post-paid for 75e. Illustrated Catalogue /ree. J. H. 
BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from i 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money ed. I es- 
tablished my tation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* , these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. my new illustrated 
i if i it 


6s Washington Street, BOSTON. 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN- 
ada to e Offices, a eeping Apartments. 

Weed, publisher Zion's Herald: 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor Congregationalist; Lanedon S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. B.C F. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Librarian, Historic Genealogical ar. 

Call or send for Circular. W. H. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston. Agents wanted in every city and town. 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful of all | 
Family and School Charts is “Apams’ SYNCHRONOLOGICAL 
Cuart or THE History,’’—Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 feet in length and 27 
inches in width. Address N. C. GODDARD, 

104 g No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 


Business! Profitable at Home! 

Intelligent, thriving AGENTS WANTED, to canvass 
for the new Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, which re- 
ceived the award of Mepat and DipLoma from the Depart- 


103m 


ment of Education and Science at the Centennial Exhibition. | | 


Hon. J. D. Purteeicx says, “ It is not only an excellent 
Encyclopedia, but it is also a complete Dictionary of the 


English La a first-class Gazetteer, and an exceedingly 
valuable A composed of new, correct and handsome 
maps. Ina word, it is a rich treasurehouse of information 


in the whole circle of human knowledge. It is a thing to be 
ae every school, every family, and in every teacher's 

Prest. Pyncnion, of Trinity College, says: “There is 
ence companion.” 

Ex-Prest. Hitt, of Harvard College, says: “I have been 
favorably impressed with its accuracy, and clearness 
justness of views.” 

Prof. H. R. Green, of Oread College Inst, says: “I 
ss find valuable information here when other cyclopedias 
with colored steel-plate ma 
of all parts of the world, and nearly 3,000 illustrations. 
work compares with it tor amount and variety of informa- 
tion and convenient reference. Sold in sections, one 
vol or complete at once, as mae oo all can easily 
secure it. A so-page specimen, with maps, sent for 20 cents. 
Address HORACE KING, THOMPSONVILLE, Conn., Gen- 
eral Agent for New England. 100 f eow 


“AGENTS WANTED, 
TO CANVASS FOR 
The New-England Fournal of Education, 
The Best Season for the Work. 
GOOD TERMS, 


Will some Teacher, or other active person, ad- 
dress us from each town in the United States ? 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS. 


Address the Publisher, 


Tuomas W. BICKNELL, - 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


It contains 144,000 subjects, 


96 


ver, sent by return mail fer, 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cugarzst and Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 

Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. DWYER, 

87 (2) 21 John Street, NEW YOR 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture ......--++++ +++-10¢ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
@ectricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous’ 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where | 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 
It will detect and indicate 
POOLS change in the weather, 12 to Bing ern Bie 4 
SIGMAL Sevier} vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
BAROMETER seumeneilad and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators, ‘armers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
ny) It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
im son. There is an accura 
tached, which alone is w 
im combination. We send i 
address, on receipt of 
Agents Wanted: Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 


We have carefully inspected the above de- 
4 scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
iy it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


8, 1876. 


_ Send immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
gives good sati and sells at sight. 
Joun Baker. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 18 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that Seen tiey 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuartes B. Brooxs. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


. INCLUDI 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “ Boston School Set.’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

71 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American and one of the 
most noted Gérman Universities, by applying at this office. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


104 tf (2 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


HE New-E 
T Hawley Se Bureau of Education, 16 


not 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from 
two or three that will just meet your wants. 


BINDERS 


For the convenience of our Subscribers, 
who desire to keep their copies in good form, 
we have procured a supply of BINDERS, 
which we furnish for $1.25 at our Office, 
or $1.50 cach by mail. 


every 
The Embossed Covers are Lettered in Gilt. 


The advantages of keeping Tur Journat ‘on file can 
scarcely be over-estimated, as the copies are thus always in 
place, and are preserved from injury or loss. No one should 
be without one, as but a few moments are needed to fasten 
each copy as received, in place, and when in place, the 
Binder can be laid on the table or on the shelf, always handy 
for reference. Address 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate i which has so long n in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all own imitations 

of the test i They are the imitatien 
coer ounde that will etapa the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 

wit 48, cannot to e it 
the dete that will be in general use in all the achools, An 


a thing cannot occur, covers being 

with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
iseless. We have sold many thousands of t 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


schools. copies on 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Peneil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, an 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet fo: 
the perpess ever made. It will, if properly last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) op 
of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a 
t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


eral 


have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTI IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. ‘ 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
Oe materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 
REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
ogee. donigned particularly to meet the requirements of 

includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selecti 


including our Boston School Set,— omaen for, 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


fer the practical illustration of the ye Scie 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been op ts 
by J. Brownine of London, and Karnic of Paris, 
mani ers of cal and Aconstic Instruments, 
and ‘orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. 79 2 


FOR NEWSPAPERS ¢ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 
; Bend for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
, mailed free to any address. 


ae Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the mrorT of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty, All ENGLisH, 
GEEMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AxT, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 

tly reduced rates. See Club 
Address, 


rices in Catalogue. 
A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 
NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Suaet Music Songs for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
96 tf : fas. M. STEWART, Franktin, Mass. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Brimary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E."WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
Kosten, or Tuompson, Brown & Co., 23 Haw'ey Street. 


NO EXCUSE 


For Bad Ventilation 


Of Schoolrooms or Other Buildings. 


Hundreds of cases of perfect success. Call or send for Cir- 
culars. U. 8. VENTILATION Co., 
102 | (3) 68 Water &t., Boston. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty, 


b Estimates given on application. 
C. KIMBALL. 96 2 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 
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TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Magna Aissus. 


Tis placid midnight, stars are keeping - 
Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 

Save pale recluse, all things are sleeping, 
His mind to study still is given. 


But see! a wandering Night-moth enters, 
Allured by taper gleaming bright ; 

A while keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Goethe’s mystic page to light. 


With awe she views the candle blazing ; 
A universe of fire it seems 
To moth-savante with rapture gazing, 
Or fount whence life and motion streams. 


What passions in her small heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread ; 

At length her tiny pinions twirling, 
She darts and — puff!— the moth is dead! 


The sullen flame, for her scarce sparkling, 
Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare ; 

Now bright and busy, now all darkling, 
She snaps and fades to empty air. 


Her bright gray form that spread so slimly, 
Some fan she seemed of pigmy queen ; 
Her silky cloak that lay so trimly, 
Her wee, wee eyes, that looked so keen. 


Last moment here, now gone forever, 
To naught are passed with fiery pain ; 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again! 


Poor moth! near weeping I lament thee, 
Thy gloss form, thy instant woe ; 


’T was zeal for “ things too. high ” that sent thee 
From cheery earth to shades below. 


Short speck of boundless space was needed 
For home, for kingdom, world to thee! 

Where passed unheeding as unheeded, 
Thy slender life from sorrow free, 


But syren hopes from out thy dwelling 
Enticed thee, bade thee cnet explore,— 

Thy frame, so late with rapture swelling, 
Is swept from earth for evermore ! 


Poor moth ! thy fate my own resembles : 
€ too a restless, asking mind 
Hath sent on far and weary rambles, 
To seek the good I ne’er shall find. 


Like thee, with common lot contented, 
With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

I might have lived and ne’er lamented, 
Moth of a larger size, a longer date ! 


But Nature’s majesty unveiling, 
What seemed her wildest, grandest charms, 
Eternal Truth and Beauty hailing, 
Like thee, I rushed into her arms. * 
What gained we, little moth? Thy ashes, 
Thy one brief parting pang may show : 
And withering thoughts for soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, are but a death more slow. 


— Fraser's Magazine, 1831. 


J. S. Cittey, one of the oldest and most valued 
'eachers of Vermont, has been elected by the Teach- 


ers’ Association to represent the State as editor of the 
Vermont Department of Tue JournaL, ‘The retiring 
editor, Mr. Pollens, has done good service, and has the 
special thanks of his constituency. 


BrinG distinctly before your own mind the well- 
known fact that children delight as much in exercising 
their minds as their limbs, provided only that which is 
presented to them be suited to their capacities, and 
adapted to their strength.— Dunn's Principles of Teaching. 

— Children sweeten labors, but they make misfor- 
tunes more bitter ; they increase the cares of life, but 
the mitigate the remembrance of death.—Zord Bacon. 


Tue plan of adopting the “pension system” to sup- 
plement the salaries of teachers who have seen twenty 
or more years of honorable service, seems to us a great 
obstacle in the way of securing a fair compensation for 
honest labor. A “pension” implies unfulfilled obliga- 
tions on the part of the giver to the receiver. Once 
accepted, it becomes a bar against an equitable adjust- 
ment of the great question of labor ahd wages. We 
prefer to see the teacher’s profession stand on the broad 
principle of its rights as respects society, than to have 


it stand with its right hand extended to receive partial | - 


pay for its work, and with its left stretched out for the 
pittance of charity. American teachers will not go to 
Germany to transplant a system of dependence for one 
of independence. Let us stand on our just rights, and 
not on the poor privileges of the public bounty. 


Anp this leads us to say that the value of the service 
depends upon its quality. Six hours of time of a ser- 
vant-girl in the kitchen has a.certain market value. 


|The same time of a professor in a college, of a mer- 
_|chant in his counting-room, of a teacher in the school- 


room, has a different value, and each differs from the 
other in its quality, and in its value to society, or to the 
individual, If the teacher in the schoolroom shows no 
more skill in his work than the woodman in the forest, 
—and less fitness, maybe, for it,—we see no claim for a 
larger compensation. A woodman in the forest may, 
most likely, be a woodman in the schoolroom, and 
nothing more, A maid in the kitchen transferred to 
the school desk, may be a kitchen maid, and nothing 
more. The workman whose only claim for fitness is 
his success in securing the position, has not much rea- 
son for fault-finding if the price placed upon his ser- 
vices is not in proportion to its true dignity and conse- 
quence, but is rated rather by the qualifications which 
he brings to it, and the value which society places upon 
the work for which nature and education have the 
better fitted him. Better quality will bring better wages. 
Springfield, Mass., finds that it can reduce the school 
expenditures of the city $15,000, and not touch the 
teachers’ salaries to reduce them. Such an example is 
worthy the consideration of the officials of every city 
where a reduction in taxation, and consequently in ap- 
propriations, is discussed. The policy often is to apply 
the thumbscrews where there is the least resistance,— 
a law which, in our profession, practically secures the 
survival of the unfittest.’’ 


WrittEN ExaMINATIONs.—Dr. Lyon’Playfair, on the 
27th of last July, in England, used the following lan- 


guage: “Unless they (examinations) are directed to 
test real school work, and to discourage ‘cram,’ I am 
no friend to them. For many years I have been an ex- 
aminer in my University, and I think it is easy to dis- 
cern between knowledge slowly and steadily acquired, 
and knowledge crammed into a man like food crammed 
down the throat of a Strasburg goose. I know noth- 
ing more unsatisfactory, or even dismal and repulsive, 
than to see a youth crammed with forced knowledge, 
anxious to get rid of it by ejecting it over his Examiner, 
I think such kinds of examinations do infinite harm to 
the young, and mischief to the nation that encourages 
it. It dwarfs the intellect of the young, and strangles 
originality in the adult. ‘The memory may be cultivated 
by cram, though I doubt it. It was a wonderful feat 
of Xerxes to recollect the names of his hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, but it was a singularly useless feat. Ma- 
caulay’s memory was of a different order, for he had it 
always available when he wanted it. But, generally 
speaking, Montaigne made a true remark when he said, 
‘Savoir par cocur nest pas savoir,” The English of 
this remark is, “To know by heart is not to know,” 


A Sketch of Linnzus.—No. I. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The life of a great teacher and student is always of 
interest to the world. Especially is it so to us whose 
duty it is also to teach, although it may be in a narrower 
sphere, or in a different branch of study. It is for our 
advantage to know wherein, and by what causes, he 
whose biography we peruse attained his eminence ; 
against what obstacles he contended, and over what dif- 
ficulties he triumphed. 

Perhaps no teacher, and certainly no naturalist, was 
ever better known than Charles Linneus. His works 
were, as the Germans say, “ epoch-making ;” they rev- 
olutionized natural science, in spite of the earnest op- 
position of the conservative. ‘To few men is it given 
thus to stamp the age with their name ; to be identified 
with the science of their day. Students flocked to the 
lectures of Linnzus from all parts of Europe, and at one 
time he had fifteen hundred in attendance. Not only 
did scientific bodies strive to honor him, but courts and 
kings acknowledged his merit, and he died universally 
lamented by a nation. Thirty-six thousand crowns 
have been received for the erection of a monument to 
the immortal Swede, which will be unveiled on Jan. 10, 
1878, the hundredth anniversary of his death. - - 


It may be that a few facts concerning Linnzus may 
be of interest to the readers of THE JoURNAL, as they 
have been to myself. He was born at Roeskult, in 
Sweden, in 1707. His name seems to have been de- 
rived from a linden tree (Zi/ia), that grew near his 
father’s house, and it seems rather significant that even 
his patronymic should have been botanical. Charles’s 
father was the pastor of the village where he resided, 
and was very fond of gardening, and the son early ex- 
hibited the same predilection. Indeed, he is said to 
have excited his mother’s anxiety by the amount of 
time he thus spent. He himself states that the garden 
contained some four hundred species, some of them ex- 
otic, and many of them rare. 

He does not seem to have distinguished himself at 


college, and his parents were advised to haye him 
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taught a trade. He pursued the study of plants and 
insects, to the neglect of all other branches, and hence 
was compelled to abandon his original design of entering 
upon the clerical profession. Through the beneficence 
of Dr, Rothman, professor of medicine at Wexicoe, 
he was saved from the degradation of being bound ap- 
prentice to a shoemaker. The nearest he ever came to 
that avocation was once, when in extreme poverty, he 
was compelled to mend his shoes with layers of paper. 
Rothman took the young man into his own house, 
where he continued three years, studying, and enlarging 
his collections. Here, too, in the library of his friend, 
he first perused the works of Tournefort, the leading 
botanist of the time. 

In the year 1727, when twenty years of age, he went 
to the University of Lund, where he attended the lec- 
tures of Stobzus, greatly interested that professor in 
his behalf, eagerly pursued his favorite studies, and in 
his leisure hours explored the neighborhood for natural 
objects. Patience, diligence, and clear-sightedness even 
then characterized him. It appears that he was sur- 
prised reading in bed, at one time, by Stobzus, who 
thereafter gave him free access to his library. After 
about a year he removed to Upsal, to enlarge his op- 
portunities, where he studied under Rudbeek and 


‘ Roberg. Here it was that, despite his rapid advance 


in knowledge, he was reduced to such abject penury as 
to be forced to mend his own shoes, and to wear the 
cast-off clothing of his companions. Celsius, profes- 
sor of divinity, and an accomplished botanist, returned 
about this time, and at once became deeply interested 
in young Linnzus, and even received him into his 
house. Here he was removed from want, and received 
the benefit of much kind instruction. It was here, in 
his eager search for botanical literature, that he found 
and read Vaillant’s paper on the structure of flowers. 
This dissertation, meeting probably his own precon- 
ceived views, caused him to write a treatise on the sex- 
uality of plants, then unknown, though by a few sus- 
pected. It will be remembered that he afterwards 
founded his orders on these distinctions. 


Rudbeek, then in his seventieth year, often allowed 
him to lecture in hfs place. In 1731, the Royal Acad- 
emy of Upsal desiring to send some one to explore 
Lapland, Linnzus, who had long cherisned a fancy for 
such an expedition, was appointed. His outfit was 
meagre in the extreme ; he carried all his apparatus on 
one horse, and at times, in that cold and forbidding 
country. where he did not know the language of the 
people, he suffered extremest hardship. One of his 
most interesting works is the Lachesis Lapponics, the 
diary of this almost arctic journey. It is full of acute 
observations and quaint remarks, and after reading it 
one seems almost to have known the man. He was 
alone and on foot in this long six months. The diary 
was written solely for the use of the author, and it was 
almost impossible to translate it, for Swedish and Latin 
words were used indiscriminately, together with signs 
and abbreviations known only to the author. Some- 
times he will break forth into praise, like the Psalmist, 
with “O Lord, how wonderful are thy works!” He 
had some narrow escapes from starvation in this for- 
saken country, which he compares to the Stygian fields. 
Sometimes a vein of humor is developed, as where he 
speaks of the “consummate and most pertinacious ig- 
norance ” of the parson and schoolmaster of Jockmock. 
“No man will deny,” he says, “ the propriety of such 
people as these, at least, being placed as far as possible 
from civilized society!” It seems that one of these 
persons maintained that clouds were solid bodies. 
Upon Linnzus denying this, “he reénforced his asser- 
tion by a text of Scripture, silencing him by authority, 
and then laughing at his ignorance. He was, “like St, 
Paul, judged to be mad, and that much learning had 
turned his brain.” Here is another of his quaint ob- 
seryations: “The Lapland youth, having found a cer- 
tain Agaric, carefully preserves it in a little pocket 
hanging at his waist, that the grateful perfume may ren- 


der him more acceptable to his favorite fair one. O 
whimsical Venus ! in other regions you must be treated 
with coffee and chocolate, preserves and sweetmeats, 
wines and dainties, jewels and pearls, gold and silver, 
silks and cosmetics, balls and assemblies, music and 
theatrical exhibitions ; Aere you are satisfied with a little 
withered fungus!” Inone place he seems to have fore- 
seen the results of latter-day investigation, for he 
writes : “If we contemplate the character of our teeth, 
hands, fingers, and toes, it is impossible not to perceive 
how very nearly we are related to baboons and mon- 
keys, the wild men of the woods. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as they have been found to be carnivorous, the 
question is decided in respect to ourselves.” 

We have been led into quoting rather extensively 
from this rare old journal, so sage and so fascinating. 
He afterwards wrote an admirable flora of Lapland, 
and for his success was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. 


How Should We Read? 


— First, thoughtfully and critically; secondly, in 
company with a friend, or your family ; thirdly, repeat- 
edly ; fourthly, with pen in hand.—Dr. A. Potter. 
— In reading authors, when you find 

Bright passages, that strike your mind, 

And which, perhaps, you may have reason 

To think on at another season, 

Be not contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and white. 

Such a respect is wisely shown 

As makes another’s sense one’s own. 


— As concerns the quantity of what is to be read, 
there is a single rule,—Read much, but not many works 
(multum non multa).—Sir Wm. Hamilton. 


Buyinc Books PUBLISHED IN NUMBERS.—Never buy 
books published in numbers ; it is the most expensive 
form, because the same book can generally be had 
bound, when finished, for the same price as published 
at in numbers ; because, also, numbers will get lost and 
have to be replaced, at the additional cost ; or they 
will get torn or soiled; and often, when sent to the 
binder, they are returned bound in an unsatisfactory 
manner.—“4n Old Bookseller.” 


— Books are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at will, 
— Wordsworth. 
oF WHaT You REAp.—Those who have read 
of everything are thought to understand everything too; 
but it is not always so. Reading furnishes the mind 
only with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking that 
makes what we read ours. We are of the ruminating 
kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a 
great load of collections ; unless we chew them over 
again, they will not give us strength and nourishment. 
— Locke. 
— Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more ; 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells. 
—Cowper: Task, Bh vi, line 96. 
— No law binds us to read all ; but the more we can 
take in and digest, the better-liking must the mind needs 
be.—Bishop Hail. 
— Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
~— Wordsworth: Personal Talk, 56, 1. 
.— A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it.— 
Lord Byron. 
— Nothing can supply the place of books.—Channing. 
_ = Books cannot alway please, however good ; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food. 
—Crabbe: The Borough, Letter xxiv.: Schools. 


Recitation. 
BY HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M, 


The results of a practical education are illustrated 
not by the golden cups filled to the brim, but by the 
swelling buds developed into blossoms and ripe fruit, 
through the genial influence of light, heat, and moisture. 

Education is not, therefore, the storing of knowledge, 
but the development of power, through exercise. And 
study and recitation are the chief agencies to be em- 
ployed in this process of training. 

The relative importance of recitation, as a disciplin- 
ary agency, is seen in its practical bearing in every de- 
partment of life. 

The child learns to walk by walking, and to talk by 
talking, and these acts are the expression of his strength, 
which is increased by repeated exercise, until it be- 
comes a practical power. The mechanic learns to use 
his tools only by using them. He could never acquire 
the ability to build a house, construct an engine, or 
make a watch, by reading books or hearing lectures 
upon the subject. He must recite, again and again, 
what he has learned from his master before he can be- 
come an efficient and skillful workman. The musician 
gains his wonderful ability to use the voice and the in- 
strument by years of patient recitation. The orator 
whose eloquence moves the Senate, and attracts the at- 
tention of an admiring nation, has gained his power by 
the practice of oratory. And the art of easy and grace- 
ful conversation, and elegant composition, is acquired 
only by conversing and composing. Indeed, the whole 
process of physical, intellectual, and moral culture, de- 
pends upon the same principle. 

It is the exercise of the muscle or faculty to be devel- 
oped, — “the repetition of something learned,” as the 
means.of acquiring ability and skill in the use of that 
muscle or faculty. 

Thus the gymnast, by constant and systematic drill, 
not only develops a symmetry and beauty of form, but 
agility and precision of movement that is wonderful. 
And the art of systematic thinking is acquired by think- 
ing. Indeed, every faculty of mind as well as of body 
is developed, and all practical ability gained by exercise. 
And it is the practice, and not the theory or knowl- 
edge of virtue, that moulds and matures the good man’s 
character, 

Recitation in the schoolroom has some incidental ad- 
vantages of its own. Thus, properly conducted, it in- 
duces study. If no recitations were required in the 
school, or if it was understood beforehand, that the 
teacher would occupy the hour in lecturing or asking 
questions, comparatively few lessons would be learned. 
Recitation also serves to give distinctness and vivid- 
ness to acquired knowledge ; to fix it in the memory, 
and to render it available for future use. As every 
practical teacher knows, no lesson is completely learned 
until it has been recited. By this means, what was 
crude and half-formed igs made sound and ripe; what 
was seen in the distance is brought near, and what was 
doubtful is made certain. And thus the intellect is fur- 
nished and strengthened for the service of practical life. 
Again, recitation has an important relation to instruc- 
tion. The former, like study, is exclusively the work 
of the scholar ; the latter belongs tothe teacher. Study 
is the act of acquiring ; the exercise of the mind in 
search of knowledge. Recitation is the act or art of 
expression. And it is the province of instruction not 
only to impart information, but to awaken enthusiasm, 
inspire thought, and induce and direct study. 

But school instruction fails of its object if it does not 
aid the pupil in self-application ; and recitation is of 
little avail, as I have intimated, unless it serves to ren- 
der acquired knowledge more definite and available, 
ard to cultivate the habit of correct expression. And 
the teacher should never forget that discipline is the 
primary object of study, instruction, and recitation. 

Methods of conducting recitation next claim our at- 


tention. 
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And first, the teacher ha8 to deal with children, and 
he may safely go to childhood’s home for introduction 
upon this subject. In this school of nature, the child, 
unrestrained by school laws, and without a master, is 
constantly learning and reciting in the most effectual 
manner. His lessons are the objects, — the toys, the 
animals, and the things by which he is surrounded. 
These engross his attention, and awaken his interest. 
His mind is alive to everything his eyes behold, and he 
recites with earnestness the thoughts and impressions 
which his own investigations reveal. 

Next to the living, tangible object, the picture at- 
tracts his attention. He hails with joy the monthly 
visits of the Vursery and St. WVicholas to his home, and 
takes possession of every picture-book that comes in 
his way. 

But the child never deals with abstractions, nor trou- 
bles himself about the unmeaning elements of which 
the objects around him are composed. He cares noth- 
ing for the etymologies of the names, or the sounds 
which combine to give it expression. He knows the 
object by sight, and speaks the name without hesita- 
tion, Its uses and utility are soon matters of inquiry, 
and all his acquired knowledge is rehearsed with en- 
thusiasm to his mother, sister, brother, or playmate, 
and if these fail to give him attention, he seeks the au- 
dience of the inanimate, personified things around him, 
and to them rehearses his childish story. 

Thus the unlettered child in the nursery and play- 
house teaches us how many blunders have been made 
and how much harm has been done, by false methods 
of conducting primary recitations at school. If the 
child’s interest and enthusiasm are to be preserved ; if 
his school is to be made a source of pleasure, and not 
of pain ; if his education is to be prosecuted in the nat- 
ural and most effective way, his school must be mod- 
eled after the home. He must still enjoy much free. 
dom ; must not be confined to the schoolroom during 
long and dreary hours, with nothing to do. 

The child’s recitations in school should embrace 
original accounts of his out-of-door sports and adven= 
tures, and when not otherwise occupied, he should be 
allowed to recite by drawing aud writing upon the slate 
or blackboard. If at school at all, in childhood’s days, 
he should be treated as a child, and allowed to study 
and recite as a child. 

And even when introduced to books, the child’s reci- 
tation should be conducted with the nursery and play- 
house full in view, — the thing before the sign, — words 
before the alphabet, — facts first, analysis afterwards ; 
and the meaning always understood. 

Therefore, the primary reading lesson should be a 
recital of words recognized at sight, and fully illustrated 
by objects and pictures. The child should thus read 
page after page of such books as are adapted to his age, 
until he can read readily and accurately. And as far 
as practicable, he should be taught to write or print 
these words upon paper or slate, and to define their 
meaning. 

Another feature of a well conducted recitation for 
children, is a rehearsal of the story or item of his- 
tory which the class has just read. In my own expe- 
nence with this method, I have found that spelling is 
taken up by the child as a matter of curiosity and in- 
terest, and learned with much more accuracy and ra- 
pidity than in the old way. Punctuation and the use 
of capitals become a part of each recitation, and the 
Pupil progresses understandingly and with increasing 
interest from stage to stage in the process of his edu- 
uation, And by reciting the thoughts of others found 
n books, under proper instruction, he not only acquires 
the power of accurate expression, but also the power of 
thought. He thus learns to think for himself, and to 
&xpress his thoughts in his own language. And, I re- 
Peat it, the ability to think accurately, compose readily, 
and speak gracefully, can be acquired only by recitation. 

In speaking more definitely of the usual methods of 
Conducting recitation, it should not be forgotten that 


discipline is the end in view, and that recitation, as a| tion. 


That must be the true method which throws the 


means of securing practical results, is as important as|pupil upon his own resources, compels him to study, 
study. It must follow, therefore, that each pupil in|and enables him to acquire the power of accurate ex- 


every class, must recite at every recitation, if he is to] pression. 
I am aware that} the motive, or removes the necessity of laborious think- 


receive the full benefit of the school. 


Any method of instruction which weakens 


this conclusion is not universally accepted. I recently|ing, and self-relying recitation, is false in theory and ru- 
heard an experienced educator assert, that with a skill-|inous in practice. 


ful teacher, a class of seventy-five can be as thoroughly 
drilled as a class of ten. 
practice of instructing large classes still prevails, to 


Hence the “ drawing-out ” and “ pouring-in ” systems 


And I have observed that the|cannot be tolerated, except for the purposes I have 


mentioned. If thinking and reciting are the only 


some extent, in the public school, academy, and college.|means of gaining mental power, as I have maintained, 


I admit that, in some cases, the evil cannot be avoided ; 
but it is, nevertheless, an evil, and if adopted as a rule 
and approved, ‘it must be regarded as professional 
quackery. I earnestly insist that any arrangement of 


to deprive the scholar of daily recitations is to rob him 
of his “inalienable right.” It is not enough that the 


lesson has been learned,—it must be recited, under crit- — 


icism, to become available. And as the recitation is 


classes which renders a daily, personal drill impossible, |wholly the work of the scholar, he should recite top- 


is a fruitful source of indolence and superficial scholar- 
ship, and that it results in an irreparable loss to the 
scholar. 

Nor can the Socratic method of conducting recita- 
tion be commended as the most desirable. 

The teacher’s questioning is not the scholar’s reciting, 
nor can answering questions alone serve the purpose to 
be gained. Questioning, therefore, should never take 
the place of recitation. It may be useful as a means of 
directing the scholar to special thoughts, or topics, 
which have been omitted in the recitation ; and in ex- 
aminations and reviews, to ascertain his standing. But 
when questioning is practised in connection with recita- 
tion, it should be done with great care. No leading 
questions are allowable either in the court, or in the 
schoolroom. Questions that suggest or imply the an- 
swer, furnish a strong motive to indolence, and result only 
in evil. And whether question or topic, it should be put 
to the class, before calling up the individual who is to an- 
swer or recite. This method serves to fix and hold the 
attention of all, and to give each the full benefit of the 
class drill. 

And while special regard should be had by the 
teacher, to the matter, form, and mode of the question, 
special attention should also be given to the matter, 
form, and mode of the answer. It should be confined 
to the question ; should be accurate and logical, and 
should be givea in correct and appropriate language. 

Here rigid criticism is requisite, to correct that vague 
and loose method of study and expression, which often 
results in mental confusion and anarchy. 

Written recitations have greatly the advantage over 
verbal, as they bring the scholar at once under criti- 
cism in several departments of primary instruction, — 
such as penmanship, orthography, use of capitals, punc- 
tuation, and style of composition. 

Again, I would protest against lecturing as a substi- 
tute for recitation. The teacher’s talking is not the 
scholar’s reciting. The school-room is not the place 
to test the loquacity of the teacher, but rather the 


ically, as far as possible. 

Captions, definitions, tables, and fixed rules, should 
be recited in the words of the author ; but the ordinary 
lesson, in every department of study, should be recited 
in the scholar’s own language. The memory should be 
the deposition of thoughts, and not of mere words and 
symbols. And as one object of recitation is to acquire 
an accurate and free use of language, it is the special 
duty of the teacher, in conducting recitations, to insist 
upon accuracy and felicity of expression, and to require 
repetition until the oral sentence has been properly con- 
structed and expressed. 

And that the scholar may acquire the habit of think- 
ing and speaking while on his feet, and gain confidence 
and self-control, he should be required to stand while 
reciting ; he should neither know, nor have the ability 
to calculate, what part of the lesson will be assigned to 
him, but should be left to feel the necessity of mastering 
the whole subject thoroughly. 

Some thoughts cannot be expressed in words. They 
must be drawn out in figures, diagrams, and maps. 
Whole chapters of history may be written in a finely 
executed picture ; and sometimes even words are better 
expressed in silence than by sounds. All these are 
methods of recitation, and each has its own place and 
utility. 

Again, in conducting recitations, the skillful teacher 
will deal with his pupils according to their different ca- 
pacity, attainments, and “dispositions. Each class and 
each individual require special treatment. Each mind 
must be tasked to be educated, and this is as necessary 
for the easy as for the dull scholar. The practical 
power to be gained by each does not depend so much 
upon talent as upon discipline. Hence, of the easy 
scholar much more should be required ; for him much 
less should be done by the teacher, if both are to be 
equally benefited. If he acquires readily and recites 
fluently, assign him other lessons, according to his ca- 
pacity, and require of him a more perfect recitation. 
Even the most brilliant talents are developed only by 


fidelity of the scholar. It should be sacred to class-| culture. 


drill. 

Lecturing, however, like reading and traveling, is a 
legitimate method of imparting instruction, and when- 
ever it is practiced before the school, the opportunity 
should be improved to cultivate in the scholar the habit 
of /istening. I apprehend that this important habit is 
too much neglected in our schools, as seen in the inat- 


tention and heedlessness of the public assembly. They|sity of personal application. 
of all these peculiarities, and if adapted to the different 


capacities and circumstances of the individual scholar, 
it will prove the means of securing the desired object. 


hear, but do not understand, and often retire from the 
church or lecture-room with little or no knowledge of 
the subject discussed. 

To obviate this difficulty, let the teacher, whenever 


If the scholar lacks interest and application, he 


should be stimulated and pressed ; if he lacks confi- 
dence, he should be encouraged ; if he stumbles and 
falls, he should be aided to rise again ; if he is idle and 
self-sufficient, he should be put under severe pressure in 
the class-room, and held in the recitation until his ig- 
norance is exposed, and he is made to feel the neces- 


Recitation is the test 


In this process of class-drill, the teacher should ever 


he gives a public lecture before the school, require the] bear in mind that he has to cultivate in each scholar the 
class to /isten, and afterwards to recife the subject-mat-| habit of self-reliance and independent thought and ac- 
ter of the discourse. In this way they will soon gain/tion ; and to this ent he must adopt the golden rule in 
power to follow a speaker with interest and profit ; will} education, never to render assistance unless needed 


no longer be listless hearers. 


to save the scholar from discouragement ; and never to 


But if we would secure to our pupils all the benefits|remove a difficulty which the scholar has the power to 
resulting from well-conducted recitations, we should em-| overcome. - ; 


ploy questioning and lecturing only incidentally, and 


Still one more suggestion ; the recitation, to be profit- 


should adopt and practice the independent topical recita-' able, must be made attractive and interesting. Here ig 
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the grarid test of the teacher's ability. The secret of 
his success is found in.his power to inspire his pupils 
with earnestness and enthusiasm. ‘To make up mind, is 
his first and most important duty. If he has #Ais ability, 
he is at once master of the situation, and his success is 
assured. 

But this special power (if you will allow the diver- 
sion) is inborn. I doubt if it was ever acquired. As I 
have elsewhere expressed the thought, the teacher who 
has this magnetic power is alive and in earnest ; his 


heart throbs with tenderness and emotion ; his blood 


flows freedy through his veins, and imparts freshness and 
vigor to his whole being. Enthusiasm speaks out in his 
voice, glows in his countenance, flashes from his eye, 
streams from his fingers, and infuses itself, like leaven, 
through the whole school. 

In closing, I desire to congratulate my fellow-teack- 
ers upon the honor which crowns our profession. “To 
teach,” said Channing, “whether by word or action, 
lof is the greatest function on earth.” This assertion ap- 
| plies to Socrates, as well as to Arnold or to Horace 
Mann. But weoccupy a more reponsible position than 
either of these distinguished men. We are not only per- 
mitted to teach in the American republic, but to live 
and act amid the stirring scenes which distinguish the 
opening of the second century of our nation’s independ- 


ence. Let us realize the dignity of our position, and 
the weight of our responsibility. 


‘in an Unknown 


Are Your Spelling-Lessons 
Tongue ?” 


Grade-work is at best too much like Mr. Gradgrind, 
—/form instead of fact ; and shadows instead of priceless 
substance ; for no average class of scholars twelve years 
old can profitably learn the spelling of a long lesson, 
if it requires one hour’s study. If any veteran orthog- 
rapher doubts it, let him candidly investigate the facts, 
among the pupils, in a familiar and sympathetic spirit. 
4] How much less than one hour’s study such scholars 

can individually spend to advantage, in learning more 
words, is another problem. Were the words Latin or 
Spanish, the absurdity, the severity, the folly, the cru- 
elty of the demand would be self-evident, yet the un- 
known words, above the minds, and still farther above 
the hearts, of the little folks,—words which they seldom, 
if ever, speak, or even hear spoken, in home, or school, 
or street, might about as well be in a foreign language. 
For example, it befell me, while a college-student, and 
visiting a country district-school, to hear a class per- 
form, and notice the struggles for success. ‘The lady- 
teacher put out the word “anathema.” It was spelled 
correctly, and the definition given was,—‘“‘ A student.” 
Judge my sensations! The teacher rectified the mis- 
matching of terms, and apologized gracefully to the 
visitors. For a second example, some teachers will 
hardly need to be reminded of that bungler in some 
Reader, who is immortalize! in connection with the 
word “ acephalous.” 

Between the extremes, viz., the spelling of any and 
all words, regardless of meanings, or else the spelling 
of such words only as the young learner can be made 
to understand, it is better to keep much nearer the 
latter limit than the former. The spirit of St. Paul 
should guide every honest teacher who despises mere 
routine, and desires the clear intelligence and perma- 
nent culture of his scholars,—as when the apostle says : 
“I would rather speak five words understandingly (and 
to the benefit of hearers) than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue.” It must be a painful reflection to a 
veteran teacher, if he is compelled, conscientiously, to 
feel that, while he may have trained up a few score of 
magnificent spellers in a blind use of memory, that was 
of no further use than the bodily form of the word, he 
has trained up his hundreds or his thousands in brutish 
ignorance and darkness as to the luminous values and 
numberless uses of “ words fitly spoken.” 

. The pension of $1,000 a year, lately voted to John 


Robinson, aged 95, in Boston, is well bestowed on him 
as a public benefactor, though it is no adequate or ap- 
propriate measure of his inestimable services, if during 
his long career, it has been a characteristic of him that 
he trained his little clients to understand, to use, to ap- 
preciate and egjoy their ‘spelling-lessons. 

How much of your fine English, fellow-teachers, in 
the spelling-lesson, is really “all Latin,” or “all Greek,” 
day after day, — nay more, year after year, — to your 
hard-worked, helpless, tender victims! You would feel 
guilty and mean and horror-struck at yourself, were 
you to feed young birds or chicks or calves with such 
lumps of unsuitable food, and in such fearful quan- 
tities, as the words with which you cram the children’s 
minds. Give them only what they can digest, or you 
will ruin them. Nature certainly abhors such a cram- 
ming, even more than she “abhors a vacuum.” 

L. W. Hart. 


- 


Varieties. 


— Whatever has being has beauty. 

— It is one of the beautiful compensations of this 
life, that no one can sincerely try to help another with- 
out helping himself. 


— I wind about, and in and out, 
With here and there a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a gurgling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silvery water break 
Above the golden gravel. 


And draw them along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come an 


men may go, 
But I go on forever, oe 


— The Brook. 

— ‘The science of eating is defined by a recent grad- 
uate of Drew Theological Seminary as follows : “ Eat- 
ing 1s the natural phenomenon whereby the nutriferous- 
ness of the animalcular corporosity is participated into 
the parallelopipedonical cavity subsinctly connected with 
the nasal tuberosity where it is heterogeneously conglom- 
erated by the perpendicular suavity of the lower jaw.” + 


— A loving heart ahd a cheerful countenance are 
commodities which children should never fail to keep 
on hand. They will best season their food and soften 
pillows. Sour faces and cross words make everything 
go wrong. Keep in the sunshine of God’s love, and 
don’t give the frowns a chance to deepen into wrinkles. 


— Three representative mis-translations are reported 
from Bowdoin: “ Perchance there were in the two ar- 
mies three twin brothers,” is a freshman’s rendering of 
Forte in duobus tum exercitibus erant trigemini fratres. 
A sophomore translates Uhi me fessum sol acrior ire 
Jevatum, “When the sun, becoming warmer, warns me 
to go to Bath” —the adjoiningtown. “ They condemn 
the hard and laborious honor of monuments as burden- 
some to the defunct,” is a junior’s interpretation of 
Monumentorum arduum operosum honorem ut gravem de- 
Sunctis aspernantus. 


“ Mark Twain” ona New England Ice storm. — “ If 
we hadn’t our bewitching autumn foliage, we should 
still have to credit the weather with one feature which 
compensates for all its bullying vagaries, — the ice- 
storm, — when a leafless tree is clothed with ice from 
the bottom to the top, — ice that is as bright and clear 
as crystal; every bough and twig is strung with ice- 
twigs,'frozen dewdrops, and the whole tree sparkles cold 


Then the wind waves the branches, and the sun comes 
out and turns all those myriads of beads and drops to 
prisms, that glow and hum and flash with all manner 
of colored fires, — which change, and change again, 
with inconceivable,rapidity,—from blue to red, from red 
to green, and green to gold,—the tree becomes a spray- 
ing fountain, a very explosion of dazzling jewels ; and 
it stands there, the acme, the climax, the supremest 
possibility, in art or nature, of bewildering, intoxicat- 


and white, like the Shah of Persia’s diamond plume. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


Oficial Publication of the American Metric Bureau. 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 


All ions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the t 
tion, or use of the International and Measures, should 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston, 


THE GREAT GAIN. 


Dec. 16.) 

The international and educational reasons were very 
briefly mentioned. Pages might be written enforcing 
their importance, and showing that either would be 
sufficient for incurring the slight expense and difficulty 
of the adoption many times over. But the merest men- 
tion is all that space allows. So it remains to briefly 
consider the greatest gain, the enormous ns of time 
and money. 

Business is made up wholly of dealings with quanti- 
ties, and in every city thousands of clerks occupy a 
large part of their time in measuring and computing. 
In the metric system, all this work is reduced to the 
smallest possible limits, for tables, scales, and reduc- 
tions are practically done away with. A good illustra- 
tion of the saving effected may be found on p. 40 of 
Putnam's Metric System, where the weight of a given 
bulk of cannel coal is determined, the speciffce gravity 
(1.27) being given. Performed in the metric system, 
eighty-seven figures are required. ‘The identical oper- 
ation performed by our so-called system, required 380 
figures, 

The children in the common schools of countries 
using the metric system, are readily taught to perform 
operations connected with bulk, weight, and specific 
gravity, with which our pupils grapple only in the high 
school or college. In the metric system many prob- 
lems are solved mentally with absolute accuracy, that 
with us would require several operations, and a page of 
figures. The cost of any given amount expressed in 
any number of denominations is always obtained by asin 
gle operation. ‘Two or three illustrations will probably 
be necessary to make this clear. 

A druggist buys a certain powder at wholesale, for 
$42.75 per pound. He retails it by the grain, and must 
know how much it costs him per grain in assigning the 
price, and in determining the discount he can allow for 
larger quantities. He must go through a tedious oper- 
ation, with attendant danger of errors. Suppose his 
price had been by the c/o instead of by the found. 
How much a gram? 4.275 cents ; instantly, absolutely 
accurate, and without a possibility of mistake. 

A box of some commodity valuable enough to make 
fractions worth considering, weighs 4 lbs., 8 ounces, 3 
scruples, 6 grains, and is worth so much a pound or so 
much a grain. What is the amount to be charged the 
waiting customer, for the box? Another tedious reduc- 
tion. In the metric system this box would weigh about 
1746, and the multiplication by the price gives the 
required amount at once. 

Did space allow, such illustrations might be given to 
any extent desired. 

It was carefully estimated, in the report of the Inter- 
national Association, that a single railroad (the London 
and Northwestern) would save $50,000 per year by the 
general adoption of the metric system; and the same 
report goes on to estimate the saving in the various de- 
partments of the English government at $250,000, amd 
these amounts are the saving annually. To compute the 
probable saving to our entire country by the proposed 
new system, would give, in the most cautious hands, 
an amount so incredibly large, that it would stagger be- 
lief, and nearly every reader would feel it necessary to 
go through the computation for himself, thinking that 
there must be somewhere a great mistake. We wish to 
say simply enough to provoke investigation. If the 
people can be brought to understand the matter the 
work is accomplished, for the vote in its favor will be 
almost unanimous. 

We have certain zealous opponents, but most of them 


ing, intolerable magnificence !” 


in trying to find arguments against the system, finally 
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learn enough of it to become thoroughly converted, and! 


the best missionaries the new system has are these 
men who, after the manner of Paul, for a time bitterly 
persecuted it. Some of these opponents declaim loudly 
against the new system, and bring forward what they 
term strong arguments against it. Some of the “argu- 
ments” are based wholly on the theories of the dispu- 
tant who entirely ignores the fact that other nations 
have made the very adoptions advocated, and that the 
objections urged have been found in the actual experi- 
ence almost worthless.. In an early number of Tue 
JourNnaL we shall give some very brief answers to lead- 
ing points brought forward by the few prominent oppo- 
nents of the system. 

Our present purpose is simply to assert what we are 
prepared to prove to any candid mind, that harmony 
with the rest of the world, the saving of a year in the 
school-life of our children, and the enormous actual 
saving in every day business, which would be secured 
by the complete adoption of the International Meas- 
ures, make the subject one of the first importance, and 
deserving the most earnest support of every man and 
woman of intelligance, and especially of every teacher 
who is paid by the public to teach what will be of most 
value. 

In another issue we propose a brief statement of 
what the metric system really is, giving the entire sys- 
tem in about one-fifth the space usually occupied in its 
description. ‘This will be followed by brief articles ex- 
plaining the most effective ways of teaching the system 
in the various grades of schools. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


DEFECTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of The Fournal : 

The article “On Defects in High School Training” 
by “ Occident,” in THE JouRNAL of the 25th, must im- 
press every one conversant with the facts with the need 
of reform in respect to the points made by the writer. 
The chief defect was well stated to be the unsystem- 
atized knowledge of pupils who enter the high school. 

Now, I doubt if we can generalize or systematize the 
instruction of the grammar school more than is now 
done. ‘The average age of the pupils, and the need of 
accurate data for such generalization, seem to demand 
the mode now in vogue in our leading schools of this 
grade. But when the average age becomes higher, and 
the necessary data have been acquired, generalization 
should obtain prominence in the course of instruction, 
This period is, generally, when pupils first become 
members of the high school. 

W.th a view to show that, at least, in one branch of 
study taught in grammar schools, such generalization 
can be made in the high school without impeding the 
progress of the pupil in the allied study usually taught, 
! offer the following scheme for the study of arithmetic 
by the entering class of the high school : 

First, take up the subject of scales of notation, — 
uniform scale, varying scale, change from one scale to 
another. After mastering the generalization of this 
subject in the arithmetic, proceed to the notation used 
in the algebra. Second, proceed to subject of simple 
addition, addition of decimals, addition of duodecimals, 
addition of compound numbers, etc. ; then teach addi- 
tion in algebra, showing that the only differences exist- 
ing between these additions are those incidental to the 
notation employed. 

Proceed in like manner with subtraction, multiplica- 
uon, division, involution, evolution : remembering, after 
the mastery of these subjects in arithmetic, to take up 
the same subjects in algebra. By carefully grouping 
under one principle all applications of that principle, 
and then extending the instruction into the domain of 
algebra, it will be found that while the principles of 
the arithmetic have been reviewed and generalized, the 
Study of algebra has been intelligently commenced, 
Considerable progress made therein, and the chasm 


usually existing between arithmetic and algebra suc- 
cessfully filled up. 

This method has been used by myself, and under my 
supervision, more than ten years. The experience of 
these years has been to commend the system more and 
more. I have merely outlined the plan. Every intelli- 
gent teacher can readily bring in the details. 

Westerly, R. I., Fan. 30, 1877. Sipney B. Frost. 
TITLES OF POPULAR NOVELS ENIGMATT- 

CALLY EXPRESSED, 


A center, and a tune. 
A bird, and a recreation. 
An implement, a retreat, and the present. 
A moiety, and a title. 
A harpist, a metal, and a London paper. 
What lawyers like, what wives don’t like, and a 
burlesque actress. . 
7. A pronoun, a wagon, and an implement. 
8. An article, a curse, and an ornament. 
g. An article of food, a preposition, and heads of 
grain. 
10. A scare-crow, what we are doing, and a weight. 
11. An egg producer, a grain, finished, and a place 
of. refreshment. . 
12. A failure, a conveyance, and an animal. 
13. Part of the body, to augment, and a beverage. 
14. A beverage, a color, and a condiment. 
15. Open, gentle, and a girl’s nickname. 
16. A conjunction, an enclosure, and a tribunal. 
17. To provide, dice, and an extremity. 
18, A grin. 
19. A fellow, aid a girl. 
20. A wild thing, and a flower. 
12. A pull, part of the earth’s surface, needful, and 
a measure. 
22. An abbreviation, anger, and something else. 
23. A body of water, part of a house, and an illusion. 
24. Accident, an article, odd, and relatives. 
25. To depart, and a fish. 
26, Only thirteen of ’em. 
27. A trumpeter, to examine, and a Scottish surname. 
28. An insect, and an opera. 
29. A bird, an offspring, a vessel, and an exclamation. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 

I. The years 1512, 1540, 1568, 1596, 1624, 1652, 
1680; 1708, 1736, 1756, 1784, 1824, 1852, 1880, 1920, 
1948, 1976, 2004, 2032, 2060, 2088, are the only years 
between A.D. 1500 and A.D. 2700, in which February 
has five Sundays. Explain the different intervals of 
time between these periods,—why it is 28 years between 
1512 and 1540; 20 years between 1736 and 1756; 40 
years between 1784 and 1824; and 28 years between 
1976 and 2004. 

II. Find a formula or rule for finding trangles whose 
sides shall be three consecutive whole numbers, and whose 
area shall be whofe numbers. The following numbers 
are the sides of the first twelve of such trlangles : 


First side. Second side. Third side. 
I 2 3 
y 3 4 5 
13 14 15 
5? 52 53 
193 194 195 
723 724 725 
2701 2702 2703 
10083 10084 10085 
37633 37934 37635 
140451 140452 140453 
524173 524174 524175 
1956243 1956244 1956245 °R. F. 


— Simplicity is always beautiful. Its impressions, 
too, are always lasting, and the results which they pro- 
duce are of that sedate, tranquil kind, which assist in 
giving poise and equilibrium to the life. But true sim- 
plicity is not tameness, dulness, and rigidity. It may 
be rich, exuberant, earnest, impassioned ; appealing to 
every sense of the most susceptible nature, and awak 
ening the enthusiasm of every soul. 


“ACCURACY OF STATEMENT.” 


In ‘THe JourNAL of Feb. 1, page 53, iS an article by 
Mr. Richard. Has he not used w// for sha//, in the 
fourth line? Will Mr. Richard tell.us what he means 
by the word “caption”? He seems to intimate that 
the article was seized or captured, but he does not hint 
‘who did the seizure or capturing. “A little more accu- 
racy is needed.” Wa. Hoover. 
CONVERSATION LESSONS, ETC. 


In a January number of THe Journat, “C. W. J.” 
wishes some teacher to give the benefit of his experi- 
ence in regard to pupils conversing with each other 
during recitation, and in one sense, conducting the rec- 
itation exercise. For the year past, I have adopted 
that method, and am gratified with the result. I ob- 
serve the following order in arithmetic: ‘The question, 
‘“‘ How many have perfect lessons?” is answered by the 
uplifted hand, and one of those who have perfect 
lessons is chosen to conduct the recitation. ‘The pupils 
are allowed to express an opinion, and ask questions re- 
garding any definition, principle, or, example, and to be 
answered by any member of the class. 

If time is limited, only those examples which the 
class have had difficulty with are performed. Oth- 
erwise, practical examples are given, and if any prob- 
lem occurs, practical or otherwise, which no member of 
the class can explain, one of the first class in advance 
is called upon, thus giving the advanced student a re- 
view, and the class the necessary aid. 

In the same manner, classes in history, geography, 
and even spelling are treated ; sometimes the enunci- 
ator being placed in the farther part of the room, and 
required to pronounce so as to be heard distinctly by 
every pupil in the class. The assistant thus receives a 
three-fold benefit, being, of course, under the strict su- 
pervision of the teacher. In all recitations, nothing 
but a strict observance of the matter in hand is indulged 
in ; and I find that the scholars not only come prepared, 
but are enthusiastic, and gaining in self-confidence and 
respect. H, A. W. 

Fairhaven, Vt., Feb., 1877. 

—o—— 
THE “ TROUBLESOME GROUP.” 


And continuing the very instructive line of thought 
suggested by Mr. Geo. F. Chace in his article on 
“ Caesar and Czar,” large classes of words seem to be 
formed from the same skeleton of consonant sounds, 
though the words themselves may come into our lan- 
guage from widely separated sources. For any one 
who has searched literature and history’ diligently for 
derivations and the actual ancestry of words, knows 
that the consonants are the bones, and the vowels only 
the flesh of language, which, in the course of ages, rot 
off, and are replaced sometimes by a very dissimilar set 
of sounds. One of the most interesting groups of 
words in this connection, might be called the “violently 
destructive,” or better, perhaps, “ quarrelsome group.” 
For instance : Kill; quell ; quarrel ; knife ; cut ; squelch; 
canif ; couteau ; cutlass ; quail ; clutch ; glut. And the 
further “ group of knots,” as: Knot; knarl, or gnarl ; 
kink ; net ; node (gnode?); knout ; tangle. Pance, Sav- 
scrit, water ; pan, English, a vessel to hold water ; pain, 
French, bread baked in a pan ! 

Of course we all have noticed what a number of obso- 
lete and foreign allied words have been brought out in 
the discussion on “ arm-scye.”’ W. Hoxie. 


ON THE IONIAN SCHOOL IN PHILOSOPHY. 


“For the Ionian school there is no other god than 
the world; pantheism belongs to this school. What, 
in fact, is pantheism? Zhe conception of the to may as 
the only object of thought.’—Cousin, Hist. of Philoso., 
Vol. p. 407. 

The Ionian school, like gouty sire, 

Sensed nothing but their to(e)-pan ; 
Nor swore, like other Greeks, ‘Vi, Jia,’ 


But only by their knee-pan !* 
G. B, F, 


* Hellenied : Hav. 
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The Week. 


— The Electoral Commission proceeded as far as the 
Florida case when obiections were made to the returns ; 
the case was considered and decided in favor of the 
Hayes and Wheeler electors, and the count was re- 
sumed until Louisiana was reached, when objections 
have again been made, and that case is now under dis- 
cussion by the Commission. 

— Congress authorizes the laying of a new subma- 
rine cable to Europe. 

— The Smithsonian Institution has received from 
France, a dispatch announcing a comet discovery by 
Borelly, February 8, in right ascension 17 hours, 13 
minutes, declension one degree 37 minutes south ; 
daily motion plus one minute 44 seconds right ascen- 
sion, and plus three degrees seven minutes in declin- 
ation. 

— The British Parliament was opened February 8, 
by the Queen in person. The Queen’s speech consid- 
ers the Eastern question, and states that in taking the 
steps she did with respect to a conference, her object 
was, throughout, to maintain the peace of Europe and 
of the disturbed provinces, without infringing upon the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire. 

— The Great Powers cannot solve the Eastern ques- 
tion. The Sultan is making vigorous war measures. 


Mr. Puipps’ Report on the schools of Middlesex 
County, Mass., is an instructive and a suggestive paper. 
During the whole of the last year his labors have been 
devoted to an examination of the educational status of 
that county, and his visits, lectures, conferences with 
school officers and teachers, association and institute 
work, show a busy record. He finds it to be the 
banner county of Massachusetts. In population, valu- 
ation, number of children “between five and fifteen years 
of age, number attending school, and amount expended 
for school-houses, it is second only to Suffolk, which is 
Boston and its suburbs. 


“In the number of teachers empl 1,467,—1, 
females and 158 males), it coed thr tnd ot all the 
counties.” “It employs a greater number of “teach- 
ers from Normal Schools,” (323), and a larger percen- 
tage of such (.22) than any other county.” 

“It also maintains more high schools. It has forty 
high schools in thirty-eight of its fifty-four towns, em- 
ploying in them one hundred and fourteen teachers, 
an paying to the principals an aggregate sum of 
$58,447. More than half of these towns pay the prin- 


cipal a salary of $1,800 and upwards. Eleven pay 
$2,000 and upwards. Four pay from $2,500 to $4,000. 
Eleven of these thirty-eight towns which maintain high 
schools are not required by statute to do so. One- 
fourth of the towns employ a superintendent of schools, 
five of whom receive salaries from $1,800 to $3,000.” 
“In addition to the provision so liberally made by 
this county for the support of its fud/ic schools, in 
nearly every respect giving it the foremost rank, there 
are in the county ten incorporated academies, fifty-one 
private schools, two colleges, four theological schools, 
and a large number of free public libraries, thus meet- 
ing the varied intellectual wants and tastes of all classes, 
and affording educational advantages seldom, if ever, 
equaled, and perhaps unsurpassed by any other sim- 
ilarly situated portion of our country.’ 
“Old Middlesex” may well be proud of such a rec- 
ord, and we do not believe that its equal can be found 
in the world ; but there is “a skeleton in the closet” 
even in Middlesex under the shadow of Harvard, of 
Tufts, of the Concord elms, and of its forty high 
schools. Read what Mr. Phipps says reluctantly, yet 
with the fear that “the statement is a reliable one,—” 
“that, according to the recently published ‘Census of 
Massachusetts’ (Vol. I., p. 665), of the 77,550 persons 
in the State over ten years of age, who ‘can neither 
read nor write’ (70,730 foreign born, and 6,820 native 
born), there are in Middlesex County 10,736, of whom 
688 are ‘native born.’ ” 
Such a statement, coming from one so high in au- 
thority, that one-eighth of the illiteracy of the State of 
Massachusetts is found in the county which has the 
best educational appliances, the best educated, highest 
salaried teachers, is abundant proof that the educa- 
tional millennium is yet a thousand years away. So 
far as our present responsibility is concerned, it mat- 
ters not that of this eleven regiments of illiterates over 
ten years of age, nearly one regiment is “native born.” 
It matters not, their race, their religion, sex, or social 
standing, when or how they came to our towns and 
cities. They are here, and here to stay. They are, or 
will be, citizens. They will help to form public opin- 
ion, and that makes, for it is, in itself, the supreme law. 
In this mass of ignorance will be found the seeds of 
all forms of social and civil discords. The self-propa- 
gating power of falsehood, of error, and of crime find 
genial soil in illiteracy, and every thinking man may 
well pause to inquire “‘ What shall the harvest be.” 


Tue existence of an evil suggests a cause and a rem- 
edy. Now, what are the causes of such gross illiteracy 
in Middlesex county, Mass., under the shadow of Har- 
vard and Tufts, of the Concord elms, and of its forty 
high schools? A large part of it had its origin in other 
countries, and under other forms of government. For 
the ignorance of the immigrant, our schools and our 
policy are in no wise responsible. We can not be 
charged with fault in the fact that the new-comer may 
look upon republican institutions as a protection for 
license, rather than the safeguard of liberty. His mark 
at landing is the sign-manual of public opinion and of 
his personal choice on the other side of the Atlantic or 
the Pacific. But the question immediately arises, How 
long can we allow this state of ignorance to exist, with 
any degree of safety to society, to law, to religion? Has 
the government no power to protect itself at the outset 
against an inundation of foreign ignorance, that may be 
swept out of its. nooks and crannies at-home, by the 
thorough searching of a law which would compel its ban- 
ishment by choice or by force. If that tidal wave must 
be allowed to sweep in upon us, we certainly have a 
right; and it is a duty, to raise such barriers as shall 
break its destructive momentum. — 

But what shall we say of the home-born illiteracy ? Its 
causes are too well-known to be overlooked by even the 
casual observer. Add to the want of vigilance on the part 
of society itself, the perpetuating power of ignorance, 
the cupidity of parents, guardians, and employers, the 
absence of parental control over children, and in some 
extreme cases the laws of physical necessity, and you 


have the prevailing reasons why there are so many home- 
born as well as foreign-born illiterates. The ignorant 
Celt, Canadian, Chinaman, or American, is sordid, 
blind to his own best interests and necessarily to those 
of his offspring ; and when the avarice of the employer 
is tempted to use uneducated and unskilled labor on ac- 
count of its cheapness, we get at the causes of a large 
portion of the illiteracy of Massachusetts, of New Eng- 
land, and of the country at large. 


Bur underlying these secondary causes are great first 
causes, which unconsciously move the mass of illiteracy 
throughout the whole country, and tend to swell its 
ranks. One of these is the low moral standard of na- 
tional life. The defect is a moral one, and for its total 
removal demands a great moral upheaval, a revolution 
in society, which occasionally comes to break up the 
crust of its selfish and narrow habits. Even learning 
may be selfish and recluse. The professor who wraps 
the mantle of self-complacency about him at Harvard or 
Yale, at Princeton or Cornell, and says, “I will not 
mingle in this great throng of vulgar opinions and peo- 
ple ;” “I will not vote ;” “I will keep myself unspotted 
from the world,” shows too clearly that education has 
unmanned him for the great life-work. Comte says: 
“ Clear-sightedness, wisdom, and even consistency of 
thought, are qualities which are very independent of 
learning ;’ and John Milton has a word on this sub- 


ject which we do well to ponder: “ Whosoever, there- 
fore, he be, though from among the dregs of the common 
people, that you are so keen upon,—whosoever, I say, 
has but sucked in this principle, that he was not born 
for his prince, but for God and his country, he deserves 
the reputation of a learned and an honest and a wise 
man more, and is of'greater use to the world than your- 
self. For such a one is learned without letters: you 
have letters but no learning, that understand so many 
languages, turn over so many volumes, and yet are but 
asleep when all is done.” 


THE SPELLING REFORM movement is taking definite 
form in England, nnder the leadership of the most dis- 
tinguished educators. , Zhe School-Board Chronicle, of 
London, states that there are eighty-four country school 
boards which have consented to unite with the London 


School Board in a joint representation to the Education 


Department, asking for a royal commission on English 
spelling. With reference to the proposed conference of 
the Society of Arts on the subject, the list of conveners 
comprises, amongst others, the following names: Prof. 
Max Miiller, Mr. Mundella, M.P., Mr. Abel Heywood 
(Mayor of Manchester), Rev. J. R. Byrne, H.M.I., Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Rev. Walter 
Skeat (of Cambridge), Mr. Danby P. Fry (of the Local 
Government Board), Dr. Langley (of Wolverhampton), 
Mr. Hensliegh Wedgwood, Mr. T. B. Sprague, Dr. R. 
G. Latham, Sir Walter Trevelyan, Sir Charles Reed 
(chairman of London School Board), Rev. John Rodgers 
(chairman of the School Management Committee of the 
London School Board), Dr. Gladstone, Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour, Sir John Bennett, Mr. G. Otto Trevelyan M.P., 
Mr. Tito Pagliardini, Mr. T. E. Heller, Mr. George 
Withers, Mr. C. W. Ryalls, LL.D,, Mr. Edward Jones, 
Dr. W. C. Bennett, Mr. Isaac Pitman, Mr. H. Holt 
Butterfill, and Mr. George Gladstone. 


Wuez: lies the fault of truancy? and consequently, 
where shall the punishment be applied: to the parent 
or to the child? It is absolutely necessary that a tru- 
ant law should have penalties attached, and the part of 
wisdom is to attach them to the proper parties, with the 
proper severity which the case may demand. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Picton’s scheme for the establishment of a 
truant school has suffered a good deal of prejudice 
from the discussion that it has awakened as to where 
the pressure shall be applied to secure the attendance 
at school contemplated by the present compulsory law. 
The Chronicle cites the case of the poor, honest, hard- 


working widow, who labors six or seven long days in 
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the week, at charing or washing, to support her family, 
and who scrupulously sends her children off to school, 
and does all she can to cause them to attend regularly 
and punctually. “ We bring this poor creature before a 
magistrate time after time, fine her time after time, and 
perhaps send her to prison, because one of her children 
persists in rambling off with other children instead of 
obeying its mother’s orders that he should go to school. 
This seems to us to be a bitter cruelty. Then we have 
to consider the alternative. The child is old enough 
to understand the position. He perfectly well com- 
prehends the fact that his mother is made to suffer 
most grievously on his account, but he persists, though 
he knows all the while that the school is a place open 
to no objection whatever. And all that has been pro- 
posed is to place this boy in a school where he will not 
be allowed to play or enjoy the relaxation of compan- 
ionship for a few days. If by any stretch of the mean- 
ing of language this can be called an act of cruelty, 
then we have not to consider whether we shall commit 
a cruelty, but only to choose between this discipline for 
the boy, and the undoubted and really severe act of 
cruelty toward the mother, It is all very well for a 
lady, bringing up her family in the midst of comfort 
and luxury, to say she cannot bear to contemplate the 
idea of one of her children being, by way of penal dis- 
cipline, kept from play and talk for a few days ; but if 
it were a question between her child being subjected to 
such an ordeal, and herself being sent to prison for 
seven days for the unpunished fault of the child which 
she was by force of circumstances totally unable to cor- 
rect, she might be led to consider the lesser evil to the 
child being deprived of its play as a lesson for the fu- 
ture. And, apart from the question of the relative cru- 
elty of the two modes of dealing with the case, there is 
the important fact that the punishment of the mother 
does no good to anybody, but leaves the case in a 
worse position than before. The mother’s power over 
the child is not increased by her own suffering ; she 
naturally labors under a sense of bitter injustice ; her 
other children are neglected and undergo privation, and 
the truant child, who is the cause of all the mischief, is 
demoralized by the personal impunity of its conduct.” 


Normal Schools Losing Favor. 
(Continued from February 1.) 
SECOND PAPER. 

As to the third point, the actual conditions under 
which the schools have been forced to work in America 
are these: The children to be taught are legion, and 
they are scattered over an extent of country of which 
Germany, from whom we borrowed the idea of the nor- 
mal schools, has no comprehension. Our society is 
constantly fluctuating. No one may be to-morrow 
where he is to-day, — new opportunities are constantly 
opening, and the whole system of society is fluid. 
“ His chance to-day, it may be thine to-morrow,” is 
Its motto. This element of change, of unrest, pene- 
trates into our schools, and there is probably no other 
country in the world where there is so little of perma- 
nency in the teaching force. This peculiarity is not 
without its advantages also, but of these we cannot now 
speak. The demand for teachers is, therefore, if we 
take the country as a whole, probably always greater 
than the supply, and this forces our girls too rapidly 
into the field, and is unfavorable to furnishing to the 
normal school their proper material. Again, the schools 
must be able to show a reasonable number of pupils to 
satisfy the public, or the appropriations will be cut off. 
It must be kept full or stopped. Who would subscribe 
money to a temperance society which did not, at its 
annual meeting, report a goodly number of pledge- 
signers? The prosperity of the school is gauged by 
its numbers, and the principal who too sternly refuses 
Unqualified applicants, or too relentlessly weeds out 
those who have not the capacity for teaching, must 
_ have a hard and unequal fight. Wisdom counsels pru- 
and the temptation of a large graduating class 


proves too much for the high aim. Whose fault is it? 
Does the blame lie on the teachers on the public, 
or rest with the inevitable circumstances which sur- 
round both, and spring from the conditions of the 
nation? 

And yet it must be said that poorly prepared as are 
our normal school graduates, they would have gone 
into the schools as teachers worse prepared if they had 
not attended them. Poorly prepared as they are, the 
esprit de corps is something, and the feeling which they 
have, that they are a part of a great system, is some 
thing. No one can, with truth, assert that we are not 
far better off as to our schools to-day, than we should 
have been if we had never had any normal schools, 


Our fourth point is the most ungracious of all ; but 
the truth which has been often spoken before must be 
spoken again. That normal schools should have lost 
favor, till the complaint begins to make itself heard in 
the daily newspapers, does not surprise those who have 
known them and watched their tendencies,—some una- 
voidable, but some which have been avoided, and 
against which their teachers may have not always 
bravely enough contended. It is a fatal mistake when 
a normal school is allowed to become a department of 
any other school. It is unavoidable under such cir- 
cumstances that its force should be lost, its professional 
spirit paralyzed, its essential character destroyed. It 
is a fatal mistake when its Faculty do not possess, or 
do not use the power of righteously weeding from its 
ranks any pupil who, after fair trial, gives no evidence 
of future success as a teacher. It is a fatal mistake 
when its diploma thus comes to be shorn of all signifi- 
cance. It is a fatal mistake when, for any reason, it 
admits asa pupil any one who cannot conscientiously 
sign a written pledge that her intention is to teach, and 
that she coines there to fit herself for that work. When 
the normal school ceases to be first a mirror, revealing 
to its pupils without place or favor, their true character 
and ability, and when it ceases essentially to differ 
from all other schools in its methods of discipline and 
instruction, its power for good is. lost, and it simply in- 
jures, and does not help along the work of education. 

Dependent as these schools are on the unstable opin- 
ion of the people for their very existence on their 
yearly appropriations, the problem is a difficult one, 
and requires unusual sagacity and far-thinking wisdom 
to handle. But the truth is, that if they have lost favor, 
they have lost it, mostly through a yielding to the de- 
mands of the present, through their anxiety to govern 
their success by rapidly increasing numbers. If they 
have lost favor, they have lost it by seeking it. The 
greatest want of our schools is teachers ; and if there 
were any normal school which could hold steadily to the 
loftiest standard, could subject its pupils to so exact a 
training, both intellectual and technical, and to so thor- 
ough a sifting that its graduates could be counted on 
as successful teachers, and were inevitably to be found 
always in the highest and most responsible positions, it 
would not need to seek pupils, for the demand for them 
would be greater than the supply, and its diploma 
would be a sure door to all positions. 

The article to which we have referred makes the 
statement,—which, if true, is the most discouraging of 
all,—that the “normal school is too apt to leave its grad- 
uates with the impression that they have learned their 
trade, and have finished their education.” The true 
normal school, and that one which will not “lose 
favor,” ought to give, and will give to its graduates, 
“the impression that they have learned their trade,” in 
the same sense, and only in the same sense that the 
medical school gives this impression to its graduates. 
If it did not, it might as well be struck out of our 
school system._ For that is its especial, and indeed its 
only excuse for existence. But its graduates would 
know, also, that in the practice of the trade which they 
had learned, consisted the main part of their educa- 
tion, and they would enter upon it with a double sense 
of responsibility. Anna C, Brackett, 


Vermont. 


State Teachers’ Association. 
(Concludetl from last week, p. 70.) 


FIRST DAY.—EVENING SESSION. 


The address of the evening was given by Rev. M. H. Buckham, 
president of the University of Vermont, and president, also, of the 
Association. Subject: “ Higher Education for Business Men.” 

“The education of the business man should be broad, deep, 
thorough. He should be a business maz, and not a business 
nobody. It is the privilege and the duty of every business man to be 
largely, thoroughly trained and cultured in all that thakes a man in- 
telligent, noble, useful, and happy. One who seeks merely a com- 
mon business {education is untrue to himself. The man of busi- 
ness only is entirely unfitted for the highest joys of social life and 
and the purest delights of home. The young man needs to be pre- 
pared by education, needs to have his character started into growth 
on many sides, in order that he may go into life as a man, and into 
business in such a way that he shall be more and more of a man. 
He should not hurry into life before he is ready for it, but should 
bring to the work of life a {mind trained and conscious of its mani- 
fold powers and capabilities. He should do more than prepare 
for business. His prime object should be to prepare for a large, 
full, enjoyable, useful life,—a life he will not be ashamed of when 
he is old enough to retire from business, and must reap what he 
has sown.” The president’s address, rich in thought, beautiful in 
style, and strong in argument, was heard by the Association with 
deep interest and most earnest attention. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS.—MORNING SESSION. 

A. E. Leavenworth, principal of the Normal School at Ran- 
dolph, opened the discussion of ‘‘ The Best Methods in Teaching, 
and How to Secure Them,” and was followed by Walter E. How- 
ard, principal of the Normal School at Castleton. Mr. Leaven- 
worth gave utterance to many valuable thoughts on the subject, as 
did Mr. Howard also; but some things were said in condemnation 
of the use of text-books, and’in regard to school management, to 
which most teachers would be slow to give assent. 

After this discussion, the Association was favored with a very 
pleasant and interesting exercise in singing, by the pupils of the 
Bennington Graded School. 

Following this exercise was a concise and interesting address 
upon “The Progress of Educatiop in Vermont,” by Hon. Edward 
Conant, State Superintendent of Education. — 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The exercises of the afternoon opened with a paper on “ English 
Grammar,” prepared by Prof. Lewis Pollens, of Burlington, 
and read by J. D. Bartley, principal of the Burlington igh 
School. 

After which Miss Marcia P. Brown, preceptress of the Rutland 
High School, read an exceedingly interesting paper, entitled “Our 
Work.” 

“ One of the greatest privileges of life,” she said, “ is the per- 
mission God gives us to work, and one of the highest sources of 
delight to the teacher, is the thought that by his toil he has helped 
his pupils to the attainment of high aims, noble positions, and 
useful lives. The teacher must feel the importance of his work, 
and fire his pupils with his own enthusiastic spirit. Education 
is not 6nly to develop the intellect, but to awaken the conscience, 
to ’purify the affections, and to cultivate the love of truth, honor, 
and justice. It was a noble paper, worthy the woman who gave it. 

Prof. I. W. Dunham, of Bennington, in words earnest and elo- 
quent, showed that the “ State has special claims upon the teacher” 
to be a full-grown man in the broadest sense of the term, and to 
give his ripest scholarship and his noblest manhood to secure the 
highest good of his pupils. Mr. Dunham was earnestly sustained 
in the discussion by Henry Clark, of Rutland. 

Prof. E. H. Higley, of Middlebury College, in his own happy 
style, with clear, discriminating thought, and apt illustration, 
showed the very great importance of the “ Study of the Past.” 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. J. D. Bartley, principal of the Burlington High School, hap- 
pily entertained the Association with an address on “ Success in 
Teaching.” It was fitting that Mr. Bartley should speak upon 
that subject, as he is himself an eminent example of success in that 
direction. 

Prof, William Wells, of Union College, addressed the Associa- 
tion upon “ Errors in our Social Education.” 

“Egypt fell because she was corrupt. China has existed for 
thousands of years, because the first principle there is obedience 
at home, at school, and everywhere, The government is founded 
upon obedience. If the homes of China are her safeguards, surely 
our homes must be our national safeguards. The canker-worm of 
our destruction is the idea of ‘ Young America.” Our young men 
do not love home as they should, are not obedient and respectful 
at home, and at school. They must have something genteel to do, 
or nothing. Our society is destitute of strength, nobility, and re- 
spect of character.” 

Perhaps no exercise of the Association was more interesting and 
imstructive, or more appropriate to the times in which we live, 
than was the most excellent address of Prof. Wells. 

The meeting of the Association was, in all respects, interesting 


and eminently successful. 
The next meeting will be held at Barre, in August, 1878. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


[All writers who have ofiginal articles, suited to our DerPaARTMENT OF Du- 
LoGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
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THE OLD TRAPPER’S NEW CLOTHES* 


“Well, Henry,” said the Old Trapper, as he looked 
at him, after having unbuckled the straps which bound 
the pack to his companion’s shoulders, “ ye look as if 
ye had been in a tussle that taxed ye, and yer breeches 
seem as if they had gat the wust of it for sartin. 1 
never liked the tailorin’ of the settlements, for I have 
never seen any of their work that would hold when a 
man was in the center of a tamarack thicket, or a wind- 
fall, and got sort of arnest-like in his feelin’s. Summer 
afore the last, a man from the coast, that I run agin in 
a mighty weak condition, and sort of nussed back to 
life, sent me a box of stuff, and it had for sartin a great 
many useful things in it, sech as traps, powder and 
lead, not to speak of tea and other yarbs for medicine. 
Yis, he sartinly put in a good many things accordin’ to 
reason, and useful to a man of my gifts ; but he missed 
the trail entirely in one thing, for he sent me, all done 
up as pritty as could be, and tied with red string, a whole 
suit of garments that he called black cloth, or wide 
cloth, or some sech name, not to speak of a hat like 
the chapeau the militia wore of fifty years agone, and 
which I could no more keep on my head in this bush 
than a beaver could keep his fur in spring-time. But I 
felt sartin the man meant it for good, and to sort of 
please his mem’ry, and to. show proper feelin’ in the 
matter, I sot apart a day to celebrate the man’s good- 
heartedness ; and I got into the things, hat and all, and 
if ye b’lieve me, Henry, when I looked in the glass I 
And I said, ‘John Norton, be 
this you?’ And I marveled, Henry, that a mortal 
could so change himself by a few clothes that he should 
be strange in his own eyes. But the thing that seemed 
queerest of all was that the hound there, that ye know 
is a knowin’ dog, and a obsarvin’ one, too, who had 
been foolin’ around with a young faan in the thickets 
for exercise, come in, and seein’ me settin’ in a cheer,, 
hat and all on, whirled his tail round and let a threat- 
nin’ roar out of his mouth that made the cabin ring, 
and he showed his teeth in a way to make flesh of a 
cowardly half-breed creep. Yis, Henry, to think that 
a few city garments could change a man so even his 
own hound wouldn’t know him ontil he heerd his voice, 
and actually got his scent in his nose. I have spent a 
good many hours wonderin’ about it, I tell ye. Well, 
Henry, I never tried on the coat and vest and hat agin, 
ye may believe, for they was useless to one of my gifts, 
and made the hound onhappy; but I did think the 
breeches would sarve me awhile, for they was roomy 
and looked as fine and tough as a doeskin ; and so I 
detarmined to give them a try. I put them on one 
mornin’ when startin’ on a still hunt, and Henry, when 
I got back at night there wasn’t any breeches on me, 
leastwise nothing to make a fair show on a man in the 
settlements. It was amazin’ how they went to pieces. 
The briers went through them as if they was paper. I 
left them all along the line of my trail, as a bear leaves 
his fur in the beginnin’ of summer. And it Jarned me 
a lesson tetchin’ the tailoring of the settlements which 
I shall never forgit.” 


* From W. H. H. Murray's “Adirondack Tales” in The Golden Rule. Every 
issue of these popular stories affords striking selections for reading or declama- 
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“MY OPPONENT:” DECLAMATION. 


BY DAVY CROCKETT, 


“What have I to say against my opponent, Sirs, 
who seeks to deprive me of the Presidential chair?” A 


good deal, Sirs! A heap, if you can conceive it, Sirs! 


A mountain of objections, Sirs, if you can swallow so 
much at a dose. He is my opponent, Sirs! He is an 
artful, cunning, intriguing, selfish, speculating lawyer, 
who, by holding lucrative office for more than half his 
life, has contrived to amass a princely fortune, and is 
now seeking the presidency principally for sordid gain, 
and to gratify the most selfish ambition. His fame is 
unknown to the history of our country except as a most 
adroit political manager, and successful office-hunter. 
Hfe never took up arms in defense of his country, in 
her days of darkness and peril. //¢ never contributed 
a dollar of his surplus wealth to assist her in her hours 
of want and weakness. Office and money have been 
the gods of his idolatry, and at their shrines has the 
ardent worship of his heart been devoted. As a poli- 
tician, my opponent is “all things to all men.” He is 
for internal improvement,—and against it; he is for 
the tariff, — and against it; for the bank monopoly,— 
and against it; and for everything else, and against 
everything else, just as he can best promote his popu- 
larity, and subserve his own private interest. He is 
celebrated as the “Little Non-Committal Magician,” 
because he enlists on no one side of any question until 
he discovers which is the stronger party; and then he 
moves in a manner so cautious, so sly and so secret, 
that he can change sides at any time as easy as a jug- 
gler or a magician can play off his arts of legerdemain. 
That's what my opponent is! Can you, Sirs, as citizens 
who bear the great responsibilities of electing a magis- 
trate-in-chief for this incomprehensible Union, this Con- 
stellation of State stars, permit swch a man to seat him- 
self in the Presidential chair? I hope not, Sirs, so 
long as / am a candidate for the same august election ! 


THE COWS ARE COMING HOME.* 

When, klingle, klangle, klingle, 
Way down the dingle, 

The cows are coming home,— 
How sweet and clear, and fair and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from the far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 

That makes the daisies grow. 


Chorus.—Then klingle, klangle, klingle, 
And jingle, jangle, jingle, 
Ko-ling, ko-iang, ko-ling, ko-lang,— 
The cows are coming home. 
With jingle, jangle, jingle,— 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle, 
The cows are coming home. 


Through violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a-slipping down ; 
Aud the maple in the hazel glade 
Throws down the‘path a longer shade, 
And the hills are growing brown. 


Chorus.—Then klingle, klangle, etc. 


With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle, 
The cows are coming home. 
And over there upon the hill 
Hear the plaintive cry of whip-poor will. 
And the dew drops lie on the tangled vines, 
And o’er the poplars Venus shines, 
And o’er the silent mill. 
Chorus.—Then klingle, klangle, etc. 
*This lovely song, with music, is in “ Institute Songs,’’ published by E. O. 
Lyte, Millersville, Pa , a small but choice collection of songs suited to various 
grades. Price 2scts. Send to editor of this department. 


NO! NO! NO!* 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


There is a word of power 
More strong than might of kings, 
When, in temptation’s four, 
Upon thd ear it rings. 
A thousand wiles would win us 
In wicked ways to go, 
Unless the voice within us 
Tells us, No! No! Nol 


In gayest scenes of pleasure, 
e wine-cup, gleaming bright, 

May offer fullest measure 

Of gladness and delight : 
But oh, it lures to win us 

Where bitter waters flow, 
Unless the voice within us 

Tells us, No! No! No! 


* This song is from W. O. Perkins’ new song book, “The Whip-poor-will.” 
Those who are familiar with the author’s work in the “Golden Robin,” do not 


need to be told that he has given us in “ Whip-poor-will,” songs for all the 
times and seasons and occasions and needs of school life. — 


In idle pastures straying 
From labor's fields afar, 
So easy is the staying,— 
So hard those duties are,— 
The flowery paths would win us 
Still more astray to go, 
Unless the voice within us 
Tells us, No! No! No! 


There is a path of Duty, 
There is a way of Right, 

All full of truth and beauty, 
Of honor, pure and bright. 

e Whatever thence would win us 

Some other way to know, 

Shall hear the voice within us 
Tell us, No! No! No! 


- 


THE STORY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL, 
BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


The fettered spirits linger in purgatorial pain, 
With penal fires effacing their last faint earthly stain, 
Which Life’s imperfect sorrow had tried to cleanse, in vain. 


Yet on each Feast of Mary their sorrows find release, 
For the great archangel, Michael, comes down and bids it cease ; 
And the name of these brief respites is called “ Our Lady’s Peace.” 


Yet once, so runs the legend, when the archangel came, 
And all those faithful spirits rejoiced at Mary’s name, 
One voice alone was wailing, still wailing on the same. 


And though a great Te Deum the happy echoes woke, 
This one discordant wailing through the sweet voices broke ; 
So when Saint Michael questioned, thus the poor spirit spoke : 


“T am not cold or thankless, although I still complain, 
I prize our Lady’s blessing, although it comes in vain 
To still my bitter anguish, or quench my ceaseless pain. 


“On earth a heart that loves me still lives and mourns me there, 
And the shadow of his anguish is more than I can bear ; 
All the torment that I suffer is the thought of his despair. 


“ The evening of my bridal Death took my life away,— 
Not all Love’s passionate pleading could gain an hour's delay ; 
And he I left has suffered a whole year since that day. 


“If I could only see him,—if I could only go 
And speak one word of comfort and solace,—then I know 
He would endure with patience, and strive against his woe.” 


Thus the archangel answered: “ Your time of pain is brief, 
And soon the peace of Heaven will give you full relief ; 
Yet if this earthly comfort so much outweighs your grief, 


“ Then, through a special mercy, I offer you this grace,— 
You may seek him who mourns you, and look upon his face, 
And speak to him of comfort for one short minute’s space. 


“ But when that time is ended, return here, and remain 
A thousand years in torment, a thousand years in pain: 
Thus dearly must you purchase the comfort he will gain,” 


The lime-trees’ shade at evening is spreading broad and wide; 
Beneath their fragrant arches, pace slowly, side by side, 
In low and tender converse, a bridegroom and his bride. 


The night is calm and stilly, no other sound is there 
Except their happy voices: What is that cold, bleak air 
That passes through the lime-trees, and stirs the bridegroom’s hair ? 


While one low cry of anguish, like the last dying wail 
Of some dumb, hunted creature, is borne upon the gale: 
Why does the bridegroom shudder, and turn so deathly pale ? 


Near Purgatory’s entrance the radiant angels wait; 
It was the great St. Michael who closed that gloomy gate, 
When the poor, wandering spirit came back to meet her fate. 


“ Pass on!” thus spoke the angel: “ Heaven’s joy is deep and vast ; 
Pass on, pass on, poor spirit, for Heaven is yours at last ; 
In that one minute’s anguish your thousand years have passed!” 


TWO VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


Miss Pillsbury, to whom we were recently indebted for the 
“Class Composition ” on Washington, sends us the following : 


“T have interested my boys in the “Geometrical Book No. 2,” 
of Mr. Smith’s series, by suggesting that they draw on wood, in- 
stead of paper, the geometric forms, and saw them out. Those 
who own bracket-saws, do the ‘ fancy jobs,’ while the others do 
the rough work. I find they remember them well. While they 
were forming them into designs, to day, the idea occurred to me 
that little primary children, who must learn to recognize these 
forms at a glance, might enjoy a physical exercise, arranged on a 
geometric plan, as follows: Squares, oblongs, triangles, parallel 
lines, circles, right angles, etc., formed by the little ones to illus- 
trate the definitions, which might be recited before the position 
was taken, or after, by a single child, or the group.” 


— To resist innovation is easy enough on one condition: that . 
you resist inquiry. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


GRUBE’S METHOD* 


OUTLINE OF “A, W. GRUBE’S GUIDE FOR PRIMARY IN- 
STRUCTION IN ARITHMETIC.” 


The long established method in arithmetic was to 
teach the first four processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, in their regular order, An 
improvement on this method consisted in dividing the 
numbers on which the first four processes were taught, 
into classes, or so-called circles, and to teach the child 
first addition, etc., with the numbers of the first circle, 
i.¢., from 1 to 10, then of the second circle, from 1 to 
100, then of the third, from 1, to 1000, — and so forth. 
Grube went beyond this principle of dividing into 
classes. Within the limits of the small numbers he 
took up each of them, commencing with 1, and taught 
the child all there is to know about it, before he passed 
over to another number. Treating, for instance, the 
number 2, he made the children perform all the oper- 
ations that are possible within the limits of this num- 
ber, no matter whether in the usual classification they 
are called addition, subtraction, multiplication, or divis- 
ion. The child had to see and to keep in mind that 
2—1=1, 2+1=2, etc. The 
whole circle of operations up to 2 was exhausted be- 
fore the child progressed to the consideration of the 
number 3, which was to be treated in the same way. 
Why adhere to the more scientific categories of addi- 
tion, etc., in the primary grade, where they do not help 
to make the subject any clearer to the child? The 
first four processes are naturally connected, and will 
appear so in the child’s mind. If you take away 1 
from 2, and 1 remains, the child, in knowing this, also 
understands implicitly the opposite process of- adding 
1 to 1 and its result. Multiplication and division are, 
in the same way, nothing but another way for adding 
and subtracting ; so that we might say one operation 
contains, and may be shown to contain, all the others. 
“You must teach the child to know the numbers in 
some way or other,” says Grube, “but to know a num- 
ber really means to know also its most simple relations 
to the numbers contained therein.” Any child, how- 
ever, who knows a number and its relation, must be 
also able to perform the operations of adding, subtract- 
ing, etc., with it, as they are the direct result of com- 
paring, or “measuring,” as he calls it, two nymbers 
with each other. Only when the child can perform all 
these operations, for instance, within the limits of 2, 
can it be supposed really to have a perfect knowledge 
of this number. So Grube takes up one number after 
the other, and compares it with the preceding ones in 
all imaginable ways, in regard to addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. This comparing or “ meas- 
uring” takes place always on external, visible objects, 
so that the pupil can see the objects, the numbers of 
which he has to compare with each other. The adhe- 
rents of this method claim for it, that it is based on a 
sound philosophical theory, and that it has proved su- 
perior in practice to the methods in use before its 
invention, 

Some of the most important principles of this method 
of instruction are given by Grube in the following : 

“1. We cannot impress too much upon the teacher's mind that 
tach lesson in arithmetic must be a lesson in language at the same 
time, This requirement is indispensable with our method. As 
the pupil in the primary grade should be generally held to answer 
'n complete sentences, loud, distinctly, and with clear articulation, 
80, especially in arithmetic, the teacher has to insist on fluency, 
Smoothness, and neatness of expresgion, and to lay special stress 
upon the process of the solution of each example. As long as 


the language for the number is not perfect, the idea of the num- 
ber is also defective. An example is not done when the result 


* This paper is an extract from a report written in 1871 by L. F. Soldan, then 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis, new principal of the Normal 
School of that city. It contains an outline of ‘‘A. W. Grube’s Guide for Pri- 
mary Instruction in Arithmetic.” This extract has been repeatedly published 
by Superintendent Harris in his Reports, as an authoritative statement of the 
method to be used in teaching numbers in the second and third quarters of the 
eighth, or lowest grade, of the publicschools of St. Louis, - . 


has been found, but when it has been solved in a proper way. 
Language is the only test by which the teacher can ascertain 
whether the pupils have perfectly mastered any step or not. 

“2. Teachers should avoid asking too many questions. Such 
questions, morever, as, by containing half the answer, prompt the 
scholar, should be omitted. The scholar must speak himself as 
much as possible. 

“3. In order to animate the lesson, answers should be given al- 
ternately by the scholars individually, and by the class in con- 
cert. The regular schedules of figures (which, in the following, 
will continually re-appear), are especially fit to be recited by the 
whole class. 

“4. Every process ought to be illustrated by means of an ap- 
plication to objects. Fingers, lines, or any other objects will 
answer the purpose, but objects of some kind must always be 
presented to the class. 

“5. The operation at each new stage consists in comparing or 
measuring each new number with the preceding ones. Since this 
measuring can take place either in relation to difference (arith- 
metical ratio), or in relation to quotient (geometrical ratio), it will 
be found to comprise the first four rules, which will spontaneously 
result (in an objective way) from an application of the several 
numbers to objects. This application to objects is invariably fol- 
lowed by exercises in the rapid solving of problems and a review 
of the numerical relations of the numbers just treated, in more 
difficult combinations. The latter is a test whether the results of 
the examination of the arithmetical relations of the number 
treated, have been converted into ideas by a process of mental as- 
similation. In connection with this, a sufficient number of exam- 
ples in applied*numbers are given to show that applied numbers 
hold the same relation to each other that pure numbers do. | 

“6, On neatness in writing the figures, the requisite time must 
be spent. Since an invariable schedule for each number will re- 
appear in all stages of this course of instruction, the pupils will 
soon become able to prepare themselves for each coming number 
by writing its schedule on their slates.” 


It will appear from this that Mr. Grube subjects each 
number to the following processes : ‘ 
I. Exercises on the pure number, always using objects for illus- 

tration, 

(2) Measuring (comparing) the number with each of the pre- 
ceding ones, commencing with 1, in regard to addition, mul- 
tiplication, subtraction, and division, each number being com- 
pared by all these processes before the next number is taken 
up for comparison. 

(4) Practice in solving the foregoing examples rapidly. 

(c) Finding and solving combinations of the foregoing examples. 


II. Exercises on examples with applied numbers. 


In the following Mr. Grube gives but the outline, the 
skeleton as it were, of his method, trusting that the 
teacher will supply the rest. 


FIRST STAGE. 
Treatment of the Number One. ° 


“ As arithmetic consists in reciprocal ‘ measuring’ (comparing), 
it cannot commence with the number 1, as there is nothing to meas- 
ure it with, except itself as the absolute measure.” 


I. The abstract (pure) number. 
One finger, one line ; one is once one. 
The scholars learn to write : 
| I 
| 
II. The applied number. 
What is to be found once, in the room, at home, on the human 
body ? 
SECOND STAGE. 
Treatment of the Number Two. 


I. The pure number. (a) Measuring (comparing). 
| I 1+1=2, 
2xX1=2. 
| I 
2 is one more than I. 
1 is one less than 2. 
2 is the double of 1, or twice 1. 
1 is one half of 2. 
(6) Practice in solving examples rapidly. 
(¢) Combinations. 
What number is contained twice in 2? 
2 is the double of what number ? 
Of what number is 1 one half? 
Which number must I double to get 2? 
I know a number that has one more than one, Which is it? 
What number have I to add to 1 in order to get 2? 
II. Applied numbers. 
Fred had two dimes, and bought cherries for one dime. How 
many dimes had he left ? 
A slate pencil costs 1 cent. How much will two slate pencils 
cost ? 
Charles had a marble, and his sister had twice as many. How 
many did she have? 
How many one-cent stamps can you buy for 2 cents? 


THIRD STAGE. 
Treatment of the Number Three. 


I. The pure number. (a) Measuring. 
(1) By 2. 
| I 


| I = 3. 
| I 
| I 


for, 3—1=2,2 —I=1. 
(3+ 3 
This ought to read: I can take away 1 from 3, 3 times, or 1 is 
contained in 3 three times. The idea of “to be contained ” must 
always precede the higher and more difficult conception of dividing. 
(2) Measuring by 2. 
2+1=3 
3—-2=1,3—1=—2. 
+ 2 = 1 (t remainder). 
(I can take away 2 from 3 once and 1 will remain; or, 2 is con 
tained in 3 once and one over.) 
3 is 1 more than 2, 3 is 2 more than 1. 
2 is 1 less than 3, 2 is more than 1. 
1 is 2 less than 3, 1 is 1 less than 2. « 
3 is three times 1. 
1 is the third part of 3. 


1 and 1 are equal numbers, 1 and 2, as well as 2 and 3 are un- 
equal, 


, My! what equal or what unequal numbers does 3 consist, there- 
ore 


(6) Practice in solving examples rapidly. 
How many are 3 — 1 — 1 + 2 divided by 1? 
The answers must be given immediately. 
(¢) Combinations. 
From what number can you take twice 1 and still keep 1? 
What number is three times 1 ? 
I put down a number once, and again, and again once, and get 
3; what number did I put down three times ? 
II. Applied numbers. 
How many cents must you have to buy a three-cent stamp ? 
Annie had to get a pound of tea for 2 dollars. Her mother 
gave her 3 dollars. How much money must Annie bring back ? 
Charles learned one line in his primer, his sister learned 2 lines 
more than he did. How many lines did she learn? 


If one slate-pencil costs one cent, how much will 3 slate-pencils 
cost ? 


Bertha found in her garden 3 violets, and took them to her 
parents. How can she divide them between father and mother ? 
FOURTH STAGE. 
Treatment of the Number Four. 


I. The pure number: (a) Measuring. 


| I 
I 
I 


(2) Measuring by 2. 


2+2=—4. 
| | 


4—2=>2. 
| 4—2=>2. 
(3) Measuring by 3. 
3+1=41+3—4. 


remainder), 

(3 in 4 is contained once and 1 over.) 

Name animals with 4 legs and with 2 legs. 


Wagons and vehicles with 1 wheel, 2, and 4 wheels. 
them. 
4 is 1 more than 3, 2 more than 2, 3 more than 1. 


3 is 1 less than 4, 1 more than 2, 2 more than 1. 

2 is 2 less than 4, 1 less than three, 1 more than 1. 

1 is three less than 4, 2 less than 3, 1 less than 2. 

4 is 4 times 1, twice 2. 

1 is the fourth part of 4, 2 one half of 4. 

Of what equal and unequal numbers can we form the number 4? 
(6) Problems for rapid solution. 
2X2—-3+2X1+1—2X2? 
4—-1—1+1+ 1 — 3, how many less than four? 
(c) Combinations. 

What number must I double to get 4? 

Of what number is 4 the double ? 

Of what number is 2 one half? 

Of what number is 1 the fourth part ? 

What number can be taken twice from 4? 

What numbér is 3 more than 1? 

How much have I to add to the half of 4 to get 4? 
How many times 1 is the half of 4 less than 3. 


IL, Applied numbers. 

Caroline had 4 pinks in her flower-pot which she neglected very 
much. For this reason, one day one of the flowers had withered, 
the second day another, and the following day one more. How 
many flowers did Caroline keep ? 

How many dollars are 2 + 2 dollars? 

Three apples and one apple? 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 


Compare 


Annie bought a gallon of milk, how many quarts.did she have? 
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She paid 1 dime for the quart, how many dimes did she pay 


for the gallon ? 
{. quart, | dime. 
+ quart, | dime. 
4 + quart, 4 | dime. s 
- quart, | dime. 


What part of 1 gallon is 1 quart? 
If 1 quart costs 2 dimes, can you then get a gallon for 4 dimes? 
A poor woman used a gallon of milk in four days. How much 


did she use each day? 
FIFTH STAGE. 


L The pure number. (a) Measuring. 
(1) By 1. 
mt. 5: 


+i1+i1+1=5. 


= 5. 


(2) With 2. 
| 2 2+2 
—2—2=1. 
I 5 + 2 = 2 (1 remainder). 
(3) With 3. 


IX3+2=5 
=2,5-—-2=> 
(4) With 4. 


—4=1,5-—I1= 

5 is one more than 4, 5 is 2 more than 3, 5 is 3 more than 2, 5 is 
4 more than 1. 

4 is one less than 5, 4 is 1 more than 3, etc. 

3 is 2 less than 5, etc. F 

1 = §X 5 (1 is the fifth part of 5). 

§ consists of two unequal numbers, 3-+ 2. § consists of two 
equal numbers and one unequal number, 2 + 2 + 1. 

(4) Practice of rapid solution of examples. 

5—2—3+ 2 X 2, one half of it less 1, taken 5 times ? 

ete 
(¢) Combinations. 

What number is one fifth of 5? How many must I add to 3 to 
get 5? How many must be taken away from 5 to get3? How 
many times 2 have I added to1 in order to get 5? I have taken 
away twice 2 from a certain number, andi remained. What num- 
ber was it? etc. 

II. Applied numbers. 

How many gallons are 2 quarts? Charles had 5 dimes; he 
bought two copy-books, each of which cost 2 dimes. What money 
did he keep? (This the teacher must make plain by means of 
lines and dots.) Henry read a lesson three times, Emma read it 
as many times as he did, and two times more. How often 
did she read it? Father had 5 peaches, and gave them to his 3 
children. The youngest one received one peach; how many did 
each of the other children receive ? etc. 


IX4ti=5 


Grube thinks that one year ought to be spent in this way on 
the numbers from 1,to 10. He says: “In this way in which | 
want it treated, one year is not too long. In regard to extent, the 
scholar has not, apparently, gained very much, —he knows only 
the numbers from 1 to 10. But he does know them, and does 
know how to use them.” Inreference to the main principles to 
be observed, he demands, first, “that no new numbers shall be 
commenced before the previous one is perfectly mastered ;” sec 
ondly, “that reviews must frequently and regularly take place ;” 
and lastly, “that the propositions written down in numbers musi 
be thoroughly committed to memory.” “In the process of meas- 
wring, pupils must acquire the utmost mechanical skill.” It is es- 
sential to this method that in the measuring which forms the basis 
for all subsequent operations, the pupils have a picture illustrating 
the process before their eyes. It matters not with what objects 
the pupils see the operation, whether fingers, lines, or dots, but 
they certainly must see it. It is a feature of this method, that it 
teaches by the eye as well as by the ear, while in most other meth 
ods arithmetic is taught by the ear alone. If, for instance, the 
child is to measure 7 by the number 3, the illustration to be used is, 


If lines or dots are arranged in this way, and impressed upon 
the child’s memory as depicting the relation between the numbers 
3 and 7, it is, in fact, all there is to know about it. Instead of 
teaching all the variety of possible combinations between 3 and 7. 
it is sufficient to make the child keep in mind the above picture. 
The first four rules, as far as 3 and 7 are concerned, are contained 
in it, and will result from expressing the same thing in different 
words in describing the picture in different ways. Looking at 
the picture, the child can describe it as : 
3+3+1=7, O12 X341=7, or7— 3 —3=1, 74+ 
The latter process to be read: I take away 3 from 7 twice, and 
1 remains, 

Let the number to be measured be 10, and the number by which 


it is to be measured be 4; then the way to arrange the lines or 
dots used for illustration is : 


The child will be able to see at once, by reading, as it were, that 
4+4+2=10, 2X4+2=10, 10—4—4=—2, 10+4=2, (2), 
and to perceive at a glance a variety of other combinations. The 
children will, in the course of time, learn how to draw these pictures 
on their slates in the proper way. Nor will it take leng to make 
them understand that every picture of this kind is to be “ read ” in 
four ways, first using the word avd, then ¢imes, then /ess, then can be 
taken away — times. As soon as the pupils can do this they have 
mastered the method and can work independently all the prob- 
lems, within the given number, which are required in measuring. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that, in teaching according to 
this method, memory is not required on the part of the child. 
Memory is as important a factor here as it is in all instruction. I 
say this boldly, though I know with some teachers it has become 
almost a crime to say that memory holds its place in education. 
To have a good memory is, in their eyes, a sign of stupidity. 
Grube was too experienced a teacher to fail into this error. 
While by his method the results are gained in an easier and more 
natural way, whatever result is arrived at must be firmly retained 
by dint of memory, assisted by frequent reviews. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, ETC. 


The problem for the term is to find the numerical value of the 
force of gravity at Amherst by means of the pendulum, or in any 
other way the student can devise. They will be allowed to use 
the instruments of the philosophical department, on the condition 
of making good al] damages, 

, Amherst will not enter any inter-collegiate club which may be 
formed. 

Dr. Austin Phelps, of Andover Seminary, who has been writ- 
ing upon the smallness of the number of the graduates of theolog 
ical seminaries who offer themselves for foreign missions, ex 
presses the opinion that the great needs of this country have drawn 
their attention to the home field: He raises the question, 
“whether a far-seeing policy does not dictate a suspension of ad 
vance in the foreign field, allowing it simply to hold its own, if this 
is necessary to the speedy achievement of certain preliminary con 
quests in this country.” 

Pres. Robinson, of Brown, says that we can better afford to have 
wooden head over a college than we can over a primary school 
* Men,” he adds, “ go to college and utterly break down because 
their early education was not properly attended to, and it has 
seemed to me, that the one grand error in our education is the 
mistaken idea about elementary training. Make the studies inter 
esting to the pupils.” 

Alonzo Williams, a graduate of ’70, is given the newly-estab- 
lished professorship of Modern Languages. 

Massachusetts ladies have formed a society for the promotion of 
the higher education of women, It is proposed that needy 
students in the Boston University be aided by loans and gifts, and 
that perpetual scholarships, fellowships, traveling fellowships, and 
fellowships for original research, be founded, with a view to giving 
young women advantages in no respect inferior to those provided 
for young men. An incorporation will be asked for, under the 
title of the ** Boston University Woman’s Education Society.” 


The boating men in Cornell do not number over one in ten of 
the members of the university. Not over fifty of the students ou: 
of 550 row at all, and of these only twelve are prepared to row at 
the regattas. Not one of these twelve has had anything to do 
in the intercollegiate literary contests. If they hadtaken a part in 
them it is safe to say that Cornell would have taken no prizes. 
The captain of the winning university crew could not get his de- 
gree at the last commencement, and none of the crew were able to 
get above an average standing in the class. So says “ Ithaca.” 

President White, of Cornell, admits that the ladies average 10 
per cent. better than the gentlemen. 

Cornell, Columbia, and Princeton will row in four-oars on 
Greenwood Lake, New York, next July, without coxswains. The 
New England colleges, outside of Yale and Harvard, will proba 
bly row at New London, in four-oars. Yale and Harvard will 
row by themselves, in eight-oars, without coxswains, and Cornel! 
has challenged the winner in this race. 


The prize for best preparation for college in the freshman class 
of Colby has been awarded to the only young lady in the class, 
Miss Minnie Matthews, of Waterville, Me. The prize will pay 
her term bills through her college course. 

Died, at Portland, Me., Jan. 15, Ether Shepley (Dartmouth 
‘11), aged 88, ex-Chief-Justice of the Maine Supreme Court. 
At Brooklyn, Dec. 13, Benjamin K. True (Dartmouth, ’35), aged 
66, for more than thirty years a Wall street lawyer. 

Rev. Dr. Daniel J. Noyes, professor of Intellectual Philosophy 
and Political Economy at Dartmouth, is to serve as executive offi- 
cer of the institution until the coming of President Bartlett. 


The resignation by William Everett, Edward Everett’s son, of 


‘the assistant-professorship of Latin, which he has held since 1873, 


has been accepted. 
Died at Pittsfield, Mass., Dec. 17, General Wm. F. Bartlett 
(Harvard, '62), aged 36. 


The semi-annual examinations began the first week in February, 
and cover three weeks. 

Harvard's library has now 200,000 volumes; she annually 
spends $10 000 for books. 

The regents of Michigan University wish the Legislature to 
make some provision for the School of Mines, and ask for $2,500 
a year for the purchase of books for the general library, $6,000 a 
year for support of the dental school, and for several additional 
buildings. Edward L. Walter, who has been assistant professor 
of Latin in the university since 1868, has just been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the Leipsic University. 

Michigan University has 1,080 students. 

Oxford University is one thousand years old, and rejoices in an 
annual income of $1,000,000, a library of 520,000 volumes, and 
300 undergraduates, 

The boar’s head, which is a great feature in the Christmas 
dinner at Oxford University, is said to owe its place on the table 
to the fact that a student of Queen’s College, attacked in the for- 
est by a wild boar, thrust the volume of Aristotle, which he was 
reading, down the animal's throat, choking him, He then took 
the animal’s head to his college in triumph. Karl Blind, however, 
traces the boar’s-head dinner to a different source. 

Oberlin College appeals to its friends for aid. For some years 
it has run behind $8,000, to $12,000 a year. Ten thousand is 
needed this year. The circular setting forth these facts says: 
“ The college cannot cut expenses down to income. As it is, not 
one of the professors is able to support his family on the salary it 
pays. On the average, their services would command twice as 
much elsewhere as they receive here.” 4 

It is stated that the next collegiate contest for Ohio, will be 
held at Oberlin, March 1. Eight colleges will be represented. 
Rev. Charles T, Collins, of Cleveland, and Prof. Joseph Millikin, 
of the Ohio Agricultural College, have been selected as judges. 

At Princeton, Edward D. Lindsey, a Harvard graduate of 62, 
who superintended the decorating and furnishing of the Equitable 
Building in New York, has been confirmed in the new professorship 
of Architecture and the Applied Arts, 

At Princeton a special alcove is devoted to the books and pam- 
phlets produced by professors and graduates of the college; and 
a similar collection representing Yale was got together by the sec- 
retary of the State board of education of Connecticut for exhibi- 
tion at the Centennial, and has now been presented to the Yale 
\ibrary. 

Mr. David Murray, formerly professor of Mathematics at Rut- 
gers, has returned again to Japan, where he will remain for at 
‘east four years as Commissioner of Education. 

Prof. George W. Atherton, of Rutgers, is noted as having de- 
clined the presidencies of Howard University, the University of 
Arkansas, and the University of Missouri, and a professorship in 
the University of California. On the 7th of November the voters 
of his district also declined to rob the college of his services by 
electing him to Congress, though they gave hii $00 more votes 
than they gave to any other Republican candidate. 

The present is the fiftieth or jubilee year of Shurtleff College. Its 
history, as a school, antedates that of the present organization known 
as Shurtleff College, originating in 1836; and of Alton College 
in 1835, and even Alton Seminary in 1832, and commences with a 
seminary established at Rock Spring, near the present village of 
O'Fallon, Ill., in 1827, under the labors of Dr. John M. Peck. 
That seminary was removed to Upper Alton, and continued in 
the Alton Seminary upon its establishment in 1832; so that the 
history of Shurtleff College is, really, the continued history of 
Rock Spring Seminary, originating in 1827. 

Tufts College has 120 students. The standards for admission 
to the academical course have been raised in the Greek and Latin 
departments. 

Special honors in natural history, physics, chemistry, mathe} 
matics, English literature, philosophy, modern languages, and 
classics, are open to any senior of the academical course, or of 
the philosophical course, who shall pass with distinction the re- 
quired examinations in any one of those branches in which he de- 
sire to take honors, and in two cognate studies. 

The contest for the oratorical prizes offered by the students at 
Trinity College took place last week. The gold medal was 
awarded to William N. Chapin, of Wickford, R. I., and the silver 
medal to Edward M, Scudder, of New York city. 

Ex-President Samuel Eliot, of Trinity College, recently lectured 
before the Lowell Institute, at Boston, on the subject of “ Educa- 
tional Service Reform,” condemning the practice of giving to in- 
competent teachers the charge of the elementary branches. 

The Trinity faculty have forbidden singing on the college 
grounds. 

President Buckham has just been elected to the presidency of 
the Vermont State Temperance Society, and also the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

The trustees of the university have had intimations from vari- 
ous sources that the university might render a valuable service to 
the farmers of the State, by putting within their reach instruction 
in veterinary medicine; They have accordingly engaged Prof. 


Noah Cressy, who has for some years been connected with the 
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Massachusetts Agricultural College, and with the boards of agri. 
culture of Massachusetts and Connecticut, to give a course of fifty 
lectures on the subject, part of them to students at Burlington, 
and others at different points throughout the State. 

Vassar has organized a political club. 

Prof. James Orton, one of the foremost naturalists of this coun- 
try, and so favorably known by his work on “The Andes and 
Amazon,” has been compelled to go to South America again, on 
account of ill-health. He will go to Quito, and will spend his 
time in making scientific discoveries. 

Ex-President Hopkins has given a course of lectures on “ The 
Scriptural Idea of Man,” before the students of the Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Wiliams College has graduated 30 members of Congress, 5 U. 
S. Senators, 8 governors, 16 judges of the Supreme Court, 22 
college presidents, and 894 clergymen, 

Died at Buffalo, Dec. 14, Rev. Dr. Simeon Howard Calhoun 
(Williams, ’29), aged 72, for nearly forty years a missionary in the 
Holy Land. 

The Alpha Delta Phi fraternity has its annual convention with 
the Williams chapter in May, Rev. Edward Everett Hale being 
orator. 

The usual day of prayer for colleges was observed both in the 
college and church. The meetings were exceedingly interest- 
ing. The growth of religious feeling for the past three years has 
been very great, as Shown by the larger attendance on all religious 
meetings, and greater activity on the part of professing Christians. 
Never before, probably, in the history of the college, were the 
prayer meetings so well attended as they were last year. And the 
interest this year is fully sustained. 

Professor Raymond has returned from Europe and has begun 
his duties as professor of Oratory. Beside instructing his regular 
classes, he is giving the seniors and juniors optional instruction in 
elocution, 

Washington and Lee University, in Virginia, has secured for 
its chair of Modern Languages Prof. James A. Harrison, late of 
Randolph-Macon College, in that State. 

The great telescope now being built for Hon. L. J. McCormick, 
of Chicago, is to be presented to Washington and Lee University, 
provided a suitable observatory can be furnished for its reception. 
This instrument, it is said, will be the largest and finest ever con- 
structed. 

The alumni of Wesleyan have thus far raised $34,000 of their 
proposed $100,000 gift to the institution. , 

As yet no one can be found in the senior class who dares ac- 
cept the position of class-day poet, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of the young lady. The affair has attracted such 
wide-spread attention that any production which might be pre- 
sented would only be an invitation for criticism and perhaps 
ridicule, 

Professor Rice has returned from his trip to the Bermudas, 
where he has studied, for a few weeks, the habits of the coral 
insect. 

Rev. A. S. Hunt, of New York, has been chosen president of 
the Wesleyan University Club, composed of alumni of that insti- 
tution, 


Died, at Aurora, N. Y., Jan. 15, Ebenezer White Arms (Yale, 
’28), aged 72, a native of Greenfield, Mass., for 45 years a lawyer 
at Aurora. 

Died, at San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 28, Edward Payson Batchelor 
(Yale, ’58), aged 42. 

The candidates for the university crew have begun taking 
regular exercise, 

A class in heavy gymnastics has been organized, and will for 
eleven weeks be under the supervision of D. A. Sargent, of the 
medical school. 

Political economy is the favorite study with the seniors. Of the 
post-graduate students now in in attendance, nineteen are from 
the last graduating class. 

William A. Houghton, tutor in Yale, sails this month for a 
three years’ residence in Japan, where he is to be professor of Liter- 
ature in the University of Yeddo. . 

Yale’s library has about 100,000 books. 

Died, at Madura Mission, India, Oct. 8, Rev. William B. 
Capron (Yale, 46). 

The junior appointments for the class of ’78 are as follows: 
Philosophical orations, — C. H. Kelsey, of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
William H. Taft, Cincinnati, O. ; George L. Curtis, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y.; George L. Palmer, Montville, Conn. ; Alfred L. 
Ripley, Andover, Mass; and George T. Knott, Springfield, Mo. 
Of the others the summary is: High orations, 12; orations, 10; 
dissertations, 11; first disputes, 5; second disputes, 5; first col- 
loquies, 13; second colloquies, 9. Total, 71. From this it ap- 
Pears that the scholarship of this class is superior to that of the 
three classes immediately preceding. ‘ 

Yale beat Harvard at foot-ball, Noy. 18, and served Princeto 
in like manner on Thanksgiving Day. 

Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of New Haven, is dangerously ill. 

There are twelve secret societies at Yale, — six in the academic 
and six in the scientific department. 

All the Trinity College seniors are obliged to write a poem 100 
lines long, and one of the subjects given them is “ The Bennett- 
May Duel,” Arma virumgue cano. 


KENYON COLLEGE.—Rev. William Budd Bodine, of Gambier, 
Ohio, a Princeton graduate of ’60, has been elected president of 
Kenyon College, and dean of the Theological Seminary connected 
withit. . . . Rev. Alfred Blake, of Gambier, Ohio, trustee of 
Kenyon College, died recently. For many years he had been 
connected with the Gambier institution and the ministry. 

VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. — 
President Minor writes us that there are 255 students in the 
fourth session. The second half of the fifth session begins Feb. 
24,1877. Tuition is free to 132 State students, and is $20 per 
half year to the other students. Table board is to be had at $6.50 
a month in messes and at $10 in boarding-houses. There is mess 
accommodation for more than a hundred. The farm and the 
shop afford facilities for earning part of the expenses. The high- 
est price charged for furnished room and board is $15 a month, 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE has now nearly completed half of the 
second year of its existence, and is in a very flourishing condition, 
all connected with it being intent upon the one grand object,—a 
thorough education. Two literary societies have been formed un- 
der the direction of the faculty, which are proving a source of 
much cultivation and entertainment. The students are at presen! 
greatly interested in the subject of art, doubtless because of the 
fine collection of engravings, copies from the old masters, which 
have been hung upon the walls by the thoughtful kindness of Mr. 
Durant. 

— The Rochester Theological Seminary has 24 seniors, 12 mid 
dlers, 20 juniors, and 19 in the German department. Total, 74. 

— Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, has 6 seniors, 18 
juniors, 21 sophomores, 42 freshmen, and 140 preparatory students 
Total, 227. 

— Mr. Lyman Bennett, of Troy, N. Y., and Mr. Daniel Fish, of 
Lansingburg, N. Y., have each given $5,000 to Syracuse University. 

— There are 1,062 Jesuits in the United States and Canada 
Besides the University of St. Louis, which is in their hands, they 
have seventeen establishments for education, mostly for superior 
instruction, 

— The College of South Carolina, in Columbia, under the pat- 
ronage of the legislature, is shamefully neglected. The pleasan: 
grounds, in the midst of which it is situated, are untidily kept. 
Two or three of the main buildings are fast going to ruin. Doors 
and windows and sashes are broken and dismantled, and some ot 
the rooms are only fit abiding places for the owls and the bats. 
No more the flower of Southern chivalry frequents the halls and 
the recitation-rooms, but, like a raven, the negro student haunts 
the decaying buildings and has complete possession. 

— Benjamin Labaree, D.D., ex-president of Middlebury Col- 
lege, is to assume the duties of senior professor there for a time, 
and will instruct in philosophy. 

— Lyon G, Tyler, son of ex-President Tyler, has been appointed 
professor in the William and Mary College, Virginia. 

— Virginia University has recently received from W. W. Cor- 
coran, $55,000; also, from an unknown donor, $7 5.000. 

UNION COLLEGE. — Prof, R. B. Welch, of Union College, 
Schenectady, has accepted a call to Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and his chair will be filled by Professor L’ Amoreux. 

Died, at Milwaukee, Dec. 8, Levi Huddell, aged 68, a graduate 
of Union, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
in 1853. 

— Prof. Henry A. Frink, of Hamilton College, has received 
from Rev. Peter Lockwood, Hon. S. D. Hand, M.D., and Hon. 
Charles McKinney, all of Binghampton, $1,500 for the rhetorical 
library of the college, the gift being in honor of the second tri- 
umph of the college at the intercollegiate contest in oratory in 
New York. 

— Girard College owns property valued at $8,000,000. 

— German universities have 1,400 American graduates. 

— Robert Browning has been nominated for the lord rectorship 
of Glasgow University. 

— Purdue University embraces three departments: the Uni- 
versity Academy, the College of General Science, and the 
special schools of Science and Technology, and the present num. 
ber of students is 99, of whom 40 are in the college proper. 

— The sum of $50,000, raised in honor of the Hon. John Welch, 
has, by his direction, been given to found a professorship of His- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Stille is to be re- 
tained. 

— Pennsylvania had in 1870 six universities and thirty-three 
colleges. In these institutions there were 349 professors and 6,357 
students. 

— Died at Annapolis, Jan. 23, Richard Somers Smith (West 
Point, ’34), aged 63, ex-president of Girard College, Philadelphia. 


— Four Indians from Indian Territory have arrived to attend 
the Wooster University, Ohio, next term. Their names are 
Porter, McKellop, Yarger, and Holder. The first three named 
are Creeks, the other a Uchee. Their expenses are paid by the 
Creek nation. 

— Rev. G. B. Jocelyn, D.D., president of Albion College, 
Mich., is dead. 

— A prize of $25.00 in cash has been offered by the Darnell 
brothers, of Greencastle, Indiana, for the best oration by a mem- 
ber of the junior class of Asbury University, at the next com- 
mencement. 


— The University of Leipsic has 2,730 students, ten of whom 


are from North America. - : 


— At Bates College, Maine, because six sophomores have been 
suspended for bad conduct, the entire class have withdrawn from 
the college. 

— James H. Eaton, professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in 
Beloit College, Wis.,, died on the sth. Professor Eaton was a 
most capable and valued member of the faculty, and his death 
is a great loss, 

— The University of Berlin has this season 2,400 students, — 
the largest number of its existence. 

— Died, at Charlestown, Mass., Dec. 5. William Carleton, aged 
80, founder of Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., by a gift of 
$50,000. 

— Dr. James H. Norman, author of the Morman Series of Ger 
man and French Text Books, has been elected to the chair of Mod- 
ern Languages in Dean Female College, Binghamton, N. Y. 


— At the late intercollegiate contest, Frank F. Lai:d, of Hamil- 
ton College, received the first prize in oratory, and Samuel D. 
Dodge, of Williams, the second. 

— President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, gave a reception to about 200 persons on Thursday evening. 
Mr. Martin F. Tupper was present, and all the literary and edu- 
cational institutions of the city were represented. 


— The presidency of Howard University, at Washington, made 
| vacant by the death, in June, of Rev. E. P. Smith, ex-commissioner 
to the Indians, seems likely to remain so for some time to come,— 
no attention having yet been paid to the petition of the negro stu- 
dents there that a man of there own race, like Rev. H. H. Garnet 
of New York, or Prof. Peter H. Clark of Ohio, be elected to the 
office. 

— The Hampton Agricultural and Collegiate Institute is now 
in operation, with 200 boarders and 52 day scholars, an increase 
of 50 over last year. Of the 190 teachers already sent out, ninety 
per cent. are at work in the public schools of the South, having, 
it is estimated, 6000 children under their instruction. Applica- 
tions are on file for eleven teachers, who cannot be supplied. 

— The catalogue of the State University of Kansas shows an 
attendance of 282 students during the year. Of these tos were 
from outside of Lincoln, the seat of the University. 

— The will of ex Congressman John Knox, of Knoxville, Ky., 
left $80,000 for the establishment of an agricultural college in that 
State, provided that $40,000 be raised from other sources within 
six months ; otherwise Yale is to receive’$30,000, and Hamilton 
College $30,000. 

— Prof. Winfield S. Chaplin, of the State Agricultural College 
at Orono, Me., has accepted an appointment as professor in the 
University of Jeddo, Japan. 

— The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 200 students 
this year. 

— The Manual of the Constitution, edited by Prest. Andrews, 
of Marietta College, Ohio, and published by Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co., of Cincinnati, is receiving many strong recommendations as a 
work specially worth studying and referring to in these troublous 
times of government by “ higher law.” 


signed the presidency of Muhlenberg College at Allentown, in or- 
der to accept the professorship of Greek in the University of 
Pennsylvania, made vacant by the death of Prof. George Allen. 


— President Foss, of Middletown, Conn., is one of two North- 
ern delegates to the next General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

— George W. Nesmith of Franklin, one of the trustees, is 
made acting president of the Maine State Agricultural College. 


— The senior class of Marietta College have secured the ser- 
vices of Dr. John Lord to deliver a course of three lectures on 
“Dante, or the Rise of Modern Poets,” “ Queen Elizabeth, or 
Woman as a Sovereign,” and ‘* Alexander Hamilton, or Amer- 
ican Constitution.” 

— Newton Theological Institute has 64 students, Tufts Col- 
lege has 120, and the standards for admission to the Academical 
course have been raised in the Greek and Latin departments. 

— The State of New York possesses twenty incorporated col- 
leges and universities. 

— A resolution was introduced into the Senate of the Nebraska 
Legislature, to discontinue the State University. It costs $11,500 
per annum, and pays only $1.300. 

— The following is a statement of the number of students at 
the three largest universities in the United States: 1,361, Colum- 
bia; 1,278, Harvard; 1,216, Oberlin. At Oberlin, the “whole 
number of ladies is 568.” 

— An Intercollegiate Foot-ball Association has been formed, 
embracing Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and Columbia. The rules 
of the Rugby Union were adopted, with a few changes, 

— Two hundred and fifty honorary degrees are conferred by 
American colleges annually, mostly of D.D. 

— Early graduation was more common years ago than at pres- 
ent. Everett graduated at 17 years; Webster at 15; Story at 20; 
Channing (valedictorian) at 18; Longfellow at 18; Moses Stuart 
(valedictorian) at 19; and Emerson at 18. 

— The late Dr. Barlow, of England, willed $5 000 to University 
College, London, for the endowment of an annual course of lec- 
tures on the “ Divine Comedy,” with all the books in his library 
which relate to Dante and Italian history, 

— Madison admits the fair sex, 


— At the opening of the college year, Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg re- 
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— 
Foreign Notes. they have. What sort of care the poor babies| while such a cheap and beautiful edition of this| — Badyland is a new and beautiful monthly, 

— a often receive from vulgar and sordid persons, not | noble author has been presented to the public. for the youngest of the little folks, and will set all 

SICILY. attached to them by any ties of blood or affection, . the cradles in the land rocking. We have not 


EDUCATION OF DEAF MuTES.—The November 
number of Z’ Archivio di Pedagogia, of Palermo, has 
an interesting article of Signor G. Sacchi, where, 
under the title, “Speech Given to Deaf Mutes,” 
he traces the different improvements made in the 
system of education ef these unfortunates in 
various European countries. In Italy, as well as 
in Germany and Switzerland, a decided preference 
is given to the system of teaching the deaf mute to 
articulate, over that of inducing them to converse 
by conventional signs; and it is claimed that it 
even contributes to the health of those who use 
the former method. The merit of discovering the 
possibility of teaching deaf mutes to articulate is 
credited to the Spanish Benedictine monk, Pedro 
de Ponce. In the mortuary registers of the mon- 
astery of San Salvador, where this first educator 
of deaf mutes died, in the year 1584, it is stated 
that his pupils spoke, wrote, and kaew Greek, 
Latin, and Italian. But it is also stated that pre- 
viously to Ponce, an Italian physician, Fabrizio di 
Acquapendente, born in 1537, published a work 
upon the organs of hearing, voice, and sight, and 
explained their possible application to teaching 
deaf mutes to articulate. Among the teachers of 
the 20,000 mutes in Italy, the priest Antonio Pro- 
volo, not satisfied with enabling them to speak, 
has succeeded in teaching them even to sing, in an 
institution of which he is the founder, at Santa 
Maria del Pianto, Verona. Among many facts 
which he records, we give the following: In May 
of 1839, there came to his institute a young deaf 
mute, named Francis Saver, who had been edu- 
cated in Russia, in the method of articulation. 
Provolo talked much with him, and at last invited 
him to let him instruct him to sing. Saver at 
first laughed at the idea, but at last consented. The 
good Abbé taught him by his method, and, after 
a few exercises, the deaf mute executed, with a 
tenor voice and perfect intonation, the ascending 
and descending diatonic scale, in a style that could 
not have been excelled by any speaker. Saver 
felt such a delight in this performance, that, in a 
burst of joy, he exclaimed, “Ah! never have I 
felt anything like this. I feel a pleasure that I 
have never experienced up to this moment ;” 
and of his own accord repeated the experiment, so 
as to enjoy the pleasure again. 


FRANCE, 

THE Siow INCREASE OF POPULATION IN 
FRANCE.—An article has lately appeared in THE 
JouRNAL, taken from some statistics of M. Leonce 
de Lavergne, relative to the very slow increase of 
the population in France, in comparison with the 
neighboring countries of England and Germany. 
M. de Lavergne simply states the fact, without 
giving any reason for the same ; and the object of 
the present article is to endeavor to give at least 
one good reason for a condition of things so preju- 
dicial to the prosperity of the nation. It appears 
by statistics that have been made public, and can 
not be disputed, that the proportion of quite young 
children who die in France, is very large, much 
exceeding the proportion of deaths of children of 
a similar age in other countries. Itis also a well- 
known and lamentable fact that the number of 
French mcthers who nurse their own children 
themselves, is very small, except among the lower 
and poorer classes ; and this is more especially 
true of the inhabitants of large cities like Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, &c. One would not accuse 
French mothers of want of attention for their off- 
spring; it must probably be attributed to the exi- 
gences of fashion in some cases, to the necessities 
of their position in others, to feeble health at 
times. Whatever the reason may be, the fact is 
patent that the mothers in France who nurse their 
children form a small minority. 

“Bapy Farminc.”—There is, in fact, in the 
vicinity of Paris and other large towns, quite a 
large number of peasant families who live by 
taking babies to nurse ; and this has Jed to conse- 
quences of the gravest kind. These peasant 
women have their agencies in the city, where they 
appear at stated times, and carry away home the 
babies that are intrusted to them. The fees paid 
for the board of the unfortunate little ones are not 
large, and therefore each “farmer of babies” 
tries to get as many as possible, so that the gross 
amount may compensate them for the trouble 


it is easy to imagine. It can be easily believed, 
then, that the mortality among the children is at 
times excessive. It has, indeed, been stated that 
as many as three out of four of these unfortunates 
perish during the two or three years they remain 
away from home. This fact will at once explain, 
in part, at least, why the population increases so 
slowly in France. 

THe CHILD-PRoTEcTION SociETy.—In con- 
nection with this melancholy state of things, it 
may be mentioned that there exists at Marseilles 
a society bearing tbe name of the “ Childhood 
Protective Society” (Sociéte protectrice de l’en- 
fance). This society offers medals of gold, silver, 
or bronze, with honorable mention and prizes in 
money, for the best essays on the means most 
likely to induce mothers to nurse their children, 
and on the effects of alimentation upon the nurs- 
ing-organs ; also to inventors, producers, and in- 
troducers of new objects of utility to children of 
three years of age and under ; and lastly, to such 
corresponding members as have made themselves 
remarkable for their devotion to the cause of in- 
fancy ; to those who have performed acts of be- 
neficence and humanity to children; to persons 
who interest themselves in the care of children ; 
to meritorious nurses; to mothers who nurse 
their children ; and to the physicians and mid- 
wives who possess among their patients the 
greatest relative number of mothers that nurse 
their children. 


New Publications. 


THE AMERICAN HAND-BooK OF INDUSTRIAL 
DRawiInG, for Schools and Home Instruction. 
A simple application of Practical Geometry to 
the daily wants of the Mechanic and Artisan, 
with a complete explanation of the use of in- 
struments as applied to Architectural and Me- 
chanical Drawing. By C. A. Emery. To be 
published in four parts, each complete in itself, 
Springfield, Mass,: Milton Bradley & Co. 
Price, by mail, 25 cts. ‘ 

Contents of Part I,—Chapter I.: Drawing Ma- 
terial; Use of Drawing Instruments, Chapter 
II. : Explanation of Practical Geometrical Prob- 
lems necessary in laying out the various plane 
figures used by carpenters, machinists, ornamen- 
tal painters, and decorative artists, Chapter IIL: 
The application of the 7 Square and Triangles to 
Practical Draughting. 

An elementary Knowledge of Mechanical Draw- 
ing is of great practical value to mechanics, and 
the ability to make working drawings of machin- 
ery, and to work intelligently from drawings already 
made, is essential. The American Hand-Book of 
Industrial Drawing is prepared by a practical me- 
chanic, now draughtsman at the National Armory, 
Springfield, and for a long time teacher under the 
statutes of the Commonwealth, in evening classes 
composed largely of mechanics, from the youngest 
apprentice to the oldest workman at the bench. 
The book is written in simple, plain terms, easily 
understood by any intelligent mechanic, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with plates and diagrams. 

Part I., now published, contains sufficient prac- 
tice for the spare time of one winter, or for one 
term’s instruction. The other parts will be pub- 
lished in order, uniform in style and price. 


Tue Spectator. Selected Papers, by Addison 
& Steele; with Introductory Essay, &c., by 
John Habberton. Pp. 279. Price $1.25. 


Sir RoGER DE CoverRLy. With Introduction by 
John Habberton. Pp. 130. Price $1.00. 


“Se.ect British Essayists.” New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This series has been planned to consist of half 
a dozen volumes, comprising the representative 
papers of The Spectator, Tatler, Rambler, &c. It 
is proposed to preserve and present in a form at 
once attractive and economical, the permanently 
valuable portions of those standard productions of 
the essayists, which have retained their popular- 
ity during all these years past. These two vol- 
umes have been most carefully edited by John 
Habberton [Did he write Helen's Babies 7], with 
skill worthy of commendation. The publishers 
have issued them at such a reasonable price as 
will warrant their introduction into our schools 
and colleges, as text-books. Certainly, no teacher 
of English literature can afford to skip Addison 


Tue CONVICTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. By Ber 
thold Auerbach. Translated by Charles F. 
Brooks. Boston: Henry Holt & Co. Price 
$1.25. 

It is only a few years since Auerbach’s beauti- 
ful stories have been placed before our public, and 
yet to-day thousands of cultured readers welcome 
every story or novel from his pen. The admirer 
of Edelweiss and On the Heights need not be told 
that this new novel presents all the charms of this 
genial German writer, The original has been 
beautifully rendered by the well-known German 
student, Rev. Charles F. Brooks, of Newport, 
R. I, This novel will doubtless prove one of 
the most popular of the “ Leisure Hour Series.” 


As You Lixe Ir. Clarendon Press Series.” 
Edited by W. A. Wright, M.A., Oxford. Pp. 
168. Price 75 cts. 
We have received from Lockwood, Brooks & 

Co. another little volume of the famous “ Claren- 

don Press Series.” This charming and ever- 

popular play of Shakespeare has been edited with 
the same scholarly ability and taste which has 
marked all the preceding plays edited by Mr. 

Wright. They are recognized by all scholars as 

standard authority in the study of Shakespeare. 


THe InstiturE Sone Bupcer. By E. V. De 
Graff. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price 15¢. 


This little book contains choice and familiar 
songs and tunes for schools and institutes. 


— “ The Series of Condensed Classics,” the com- 
piler says, “is not intended to raise the question 
whether the works shall be read in this edition or 
in a complete one, but to meet the question al- 
ready existing, whether they shall be read in some 
such edition as this, or not all.” In the making of 
books, even in Solomon’s time, there was no end; 
but what shall we say of the multiplication of 
printed pages to-day, when thousands of printing- 
presses are daily hurrying off tens of thousands of 
fresh pages! As do clerks and legislators, we 
must now read, if at all, by titles, and not by 
volumes, to be able to compass the round even of 
good literature. 

. Now, Mr. Johnson has, in our opinion, done a 

most important work for the great mass of read- 
ers, in “ bviling down” the authors whom all 
should read, so as to bring it within the limits of 
possibility and probability that the classics of 
the tongue will be read to a larger extent. The 
best readers skip the dull and unimportant parts. 
Why not allow Mr. Johnson, an author of taste 
and culture, to trim for us, and thus save printer’s 
ink in the publication, and precious time in the 
perusal ? Let those who will, drink from the 
larger streams: we must be content to taste of the 
fountains. Jvanhoe, Rob Roy, Roger de Coverly, 
Our Mutual Friend, and other works of this se- 
ries, will attract thousands of readers, who would 
otherwise have neglected them, from their sheer 
bulkiness. 


seen anything half so pretty for the household 
pets, and the mothers will have little trouble 
in getting the babies up to the reading-lesson, 
We are a little afraid that we shall have to say, 
“ Down brakes !’ if this matter goes much farther. 
The work is becoming decidedly-“ too funny.” 
The pictures are attractive for young eyes, the 
stories are simple and pleasing, and the little 
eight-page pamphlet is a household treasure, D. 
Lothrop & Co,, Boston, publish Aaby/and, month- 
ly. Price 50 cts. a year, 


— Prof. Lees, the author of Acoustics, Light, 
and Heat, in “Putnam's Advanced Science Series,” 
is lecturer on Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, 
and Experimental Physics, at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. This work has been prepared in conformity 
with the Syllabus of the Government Department 
of Science and Art, as indicated, for the Advanced 
Stage Examination. He has given succinct ex- 
planations, in connection with well-executed dia- 
grams, by the aid of which students will be able 
to master the most difficult subjects of science. 
Tyndall, Maxwell, Gauat, Deschanel, and Lom- 
mel have been consulted, and their authority in 
large measure accepted. A number of solved 
problems are dispersed throughout the text, and 
the appendix contains examination papers of the 
editorial department, from 1872 to 1876. Teach- 
ers and students of science will find this a valu- 
able work for study and reference. 


— A new.dictionary of the Samoan language is 
to be published by Rev. J. J. Whitmee and Rev. 
G. Pratt, connected with the Mission House, Fins- 
bury, London, 


MAGAZINES, 


The American Naturalist. Boston: Hurd & 
Houghton, Yearly subscription, $4.00. 

The Unitarian Review. Boston: monthly, 
$5.00 per year. 

Potter’s American Monthly : an illustrated mag- 
azine of History, Science, Literature, and Art ;— 
$3.00 a year. 

A Review of “A Voice from the Pews; or, A 
Tabernacle Supplement, by A Men Der.” By an 
Impartial Critic. Boston: Blanchard Bros. ;— 
New England News Co.: 1877. 


Buy A BinDER.— We can send by mail to our 
subscribers, postage paid, an elegant embossed 
Binder, for $1.50. These binders have been made 
expressly for THE JOURNAL, and have “NeEw- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION ”’ beautifully 
stamped in gilt on the title-covers, The Jour- 
NALs can be placed in the Binder week by week, 
thus keeping the copies in good condition and al- 
ways at hand for reference. The Binder will last 
several years. Save your money by saving your 
JourNnAL. Address 

Tuos W. BicKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 
“Silence.” 4to, pp. 107. ‘ 2 
The Other Gypsey. 16mo, pp. 162. 
A Century of Discovery. 1:2mo, Ill. 
“ Greal Joy,” “Talks,” 12mo, pp. 526. 


The Frau Domina. i6mo, pp. 250. . 
The Beauty of the King. 12mo, pp. 174. 


Ancient Streets Homesteads of England. 
Notes on Life Insurance, 8vo, pp. 204. .« . 
Plant Record, 8vo. . ‘ 
Heroic Women of the Bible and Church. 4to. 
Bessie Lang. i6mo. . > ° 
History of English Language. 2 vols. 8vo. 
British Expedition to the Crimea. &vo. 
Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols. &vo. 

The Boston Experiment. i6mo. 


School and Field Book. i2mo. . . 
Every-Day Reasoning. 12mo, 168 pp. 
Harold. 16mo, 170 pp., cloth. . 


Rob Roy. 18mo, 240 pp., c'oth. 
Our Mutual Friend. :$mo, 350 pp., cloth. . 
Childhood of the English Nation. :6mo, 247 pp., cl. 
Acoustics, Light, and Heat. 16mo, 296 pp. . 
Carlyle Anthology. 12mo, 386 pp., cloth. 
Philosophical Discussions. 8vo, 434 pp., cloth. .. 
Science in Story. 16mo; Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 230 pp. 


Am. Handbook of Industrial Drawing. Part I. 


George P. Hays. 


William Lees. 


Author. Publisher. Prive. 

. §&. M. Hageman, Dodd & Mead, New York. $1 00 
Josephine Pollard. Nelson & Phillips, ‘“ go 
Theodore Vogel. D.Appleton&Co., “ 175 

D. L. Moody. E. B. Treat, oa 2 00 


Claire Von Glumer. Lockwood Bros., e 150 
Rev. A. H. Holloway. Authors’ Pub. Co, 125 
Rev. J. S. Howson. Macmillan & Co., nd 8 00 


Gustavus W. Smith. D. Van Nostrand, », 200 
Alphonso Wood, A. S. Barnes& Co., “ 160 
Rev. 0. B. O’Reiley, J.B. Ford&Co, “ 50 
Alice Cockran. Henry Holt&Co, “ 125 
George P. Marsh. Scribner, A.&Co, “ 45° 


W. H. Russell, LL.D. G. Routledge & Sons. ** 6 00 


Disraeli. W. J. Widdleton, 7 00 
Au. ‘ Helen’s Babies.’ G. P, Putnam’s Sons, “ 1 00 
Prof. A. Gray. Ivison, B., T. & Co., “ 125 


Claxton, Remsen & H., PAida. 1 25 


Alfred Tennyson. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 1 00 


Cond. by Ross Johnson. Henry Holt & Co, NV. York. 1 00 


“ 100 

“ “ “ “ “ “ 100 
Ella S$. Armitage. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 125 
“ “ 1 50 


Henry Hoh &Co, “ 2 00 


Wright. “ “ “ oa 
E. B. Foote, M.D, 


Murray Pub. Co, 1 00 


C. A, Emery. M. Bradley & Co,, Springfield. 25 
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NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


New Text-Books, 

By Prof. R. F. Panett, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
HISTORY OF ROME. 75 cts. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 75 cts. 
THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. Paper .....- 30 cts. 


Specimen copies for examination at 14 the above prices. 


ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIALS for OBJ ECT-TEACHING and the 
KINDERGARTEN, in Homes and Schools. Also In- 
struction Games and Home Amusements. Complete Cata- 
jogues in any branch sent on application. 

HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpgp At 


ror KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS. 106 tf 
REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 


Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton's Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee's English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl's Choice Reading Series, 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 103 22 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish many valuable EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
among which are 
Olmsted's School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 


pendium of Astronomy, for schools. By Prof. Olmsted, 
A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell. 12mo, $1.18. 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (SnelJ). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students: By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edition. 
Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College. 8vo, $2.25. 


Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snel}). An Intro- 
duction to Natural Philosophy, for college students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New stereotype edition. Prof. 
Snell's second revision. 8vo, $3.50. 


Full lists on application. Liberal terms for introduction. 
104 22 


stes & LAURIAT, Boston. 


READY AT LAST!? 


“SIDONIE.” 


_‘ The characters are all depicted with the touch of an ar- 
list. Ina word, it is a romance full of interest, and told 
with dramatic skill in pure and elegant English.” — WV. Y. 


Herald. 


“It isa splendid book.”—S, R, Crocker, Editor of the 
Literary World. 

“ [tis one of those rare romances which do not perish with 
the flowers of spring, or go out of fashion with the fall bon- 
nets. The author is gifted with rare and remarkable qualifi- 
cations, imagination, intelligence, the power of creating char- 
acter, and above all with a purity, sweetness, and sincerity 
of natufe, that lend to his writings a charm exquisite, yet in- 
definable, like the perfume of a flower.” —Lucy H. Hooper. 


63,000 sold in Europe. 4000 ordered in advance of 
publication in America. 


All booksellers have it. Price, $1.50. Cloth, extra. 


Also, recently published, Meeting the Sun: A Jour- 
NEY ALL Rounp THE WorRLD; 50 Plates, $4.50.. Roman 
Legends: Fasies anp Lore; R. H. Busk; $2.50. 
Half Hours With Insects; by A. S. Packard, Jr., 
with 200 Iliustrations ; $2.50. 

Any of above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

105 ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


Publish 38% Washington Street, Boston, 
‘he Farm-Yard Club of Joth .50 
Student-Life at tee $3 
Story of Our Country, 1.50 
n the Sky-Garden, . e 2.00 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 
Harvard Book-Rack, . . 1.00 


For every Teacher's table. 
The Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 106 


MURRAY HILL PUB. CO. 


“p PUBLISH — 
ape Home AND Mgpicat Common Sensg,”’— 
da 1000 pages, 200 illustrations, — by Dr. E. B. Foor, 
Lexington Ave. N. Y. Purchasers of this book are 
Pri gd to consudt its author in person or by mail /ree. 
my y mail, postage prepaid, $3 25 for the Standard edi- 
pe or $1.50 for the Popular edition, which contains all the 
rw matter and illustrations. Contents table, free. 
poy WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUB, CO., 
104 129 East 28th Street, New York. 


Hamill’s Seience of Eloc 
ution........12m0, 1.75 
Wattke 8 Christian Ethics.....2 3.50 


rue’s Elements of Logic............-12m0, .80 
Law's. Epist. to the Romans, in Greek, 8vo, 1.00 
Grecian Mythology.. ......1z2mo, 2.00 

mings’ Butler's Analogy ......... 12mo, 1.75 


Specimen Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 10422 


Publishers. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papsr. goog quality, @1 per ream. 
105 1344 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


“The BEST BOOKS. 


” Particu'ar attention given to supplying Libraries, 


raat as to best Editions, latest Authorities, &c. 
In ul ries cheerfuily answered. Enclose 


return Willard Small, Bookseller, 


41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
cB 
ry Q > 3 m 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co., 


U 155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 


— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Keaders, History; and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysi«... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon's Chemical Physics.............- 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .............. 1.75 


Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.450 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2% 


IDDLETON’S 
Editions of Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabridged. 
Best edition of Hallam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. ......-<s-+eeeeeeves 5-2 
The Literature of hurope. 3 vols. 7 
Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 525 
May’s Constitut'l ‘“ 14 2vols. 3.50 
(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 
For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. I. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., Naw Yorx. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE BIBLICAL CHAL- 
DAIC LANGUAGE and THE TALMUD 
BABLI IDIOMS. By Prof. S. D. Lurratro. 
Translated and largely reviewed by Dr. I. S. Gotpam- 
Mer. 1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. 

“ There is nothing similar in English Literature. To us 
t is a welcome text-boook in the Hebrew Union College. 
The work of Lurratto needs no recommendation.” —A mer- 
ican Israelite, Cincinnati. 

“It furnishes every facility, never before found, for the 
easy understanding of those portions of the Hebrew sacred 
literature, to scholars and private learners, and supplies a 
deficiency long felt by universities and seminaries.”’—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 


We also offer, at wholesale and retail, Hebrew, Syria 
Greek and Latin Bibles and Testaments; Hebrew an 
Greek Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, Reading Les- 
sons, etc. ; Arabic and Syriac Lexicons, Grammars, Reading 
Lessons, etc.; Bibles and Testaments, English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, etc. Catalogues gratis. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


w 
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ILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 


27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following anp Text-Booxs 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 

Roscoe's Chemistry. 

Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE 
N.E. Journal of Education 
FOR 1876. 
Vols. III. and IV. in One Book. 


CLOTH. HALF MOROCCO. 


104 


Price $4.50, at our Office. 
Address 
Publisher N. E. Four. of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


107 
WANTING SITUATIONS 


tion, 16 Hawley str 


Snow, Manager om, and. receive 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 | 5! 


THE | PROF. MOSES 


and Charts, 


7. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 


Tuft College Lectures | of Twelve Lectures on Z/ocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


These Lectures have been carefall Bapreeet for Teachers and 
es, Acddemies, 


chools; and embrace the 


most recent theories and discoveries bearing upon these important 


ON THE 
SCIENCE & ART | Students of Coll 
Elocution a Gesture branches of Polite Culture. 


For terms address Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


sid 


e 
Ks, C 


OF 
NewYork 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 


For use in their Scheols will receive the first three Numbers 
free on app.ication to 


105 tf D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


ART POTTERY. 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
** Potter's wheel,”’ on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
ot ancient art The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphorw, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 
We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
Classes supplied. Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Decorators’ Materials furnished. 
J. 8. LOCKE & 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 


Only authorized Agents for Pottsry. 106 (3) 


Ten Per Cent Net. 


LAND SECURITY. 
BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address 
102 h A. S. LAKE, Suenanpoan, Ia. 


A NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, J/LZL. 


The Result of a Consolidation of Seven 
Leading Monthlies in the States of 
WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA. 


Editor-in-Chief, 
PHELPS. 


Associate Editors: 
Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 
Hon. M. GREGORY, 
Hon, NEWTON BATEMAN. 


Prof. 


The Grandest Achievement in Educational 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. ‘ 


Circulation at the Outset 
Over 10,000 Copies. 


The Strongest, Freshest, Broadest, and 
Neatest Educational Journal ever 
Printed in America. 


TWENTY PAGES, SIZE OF THE 
N. ¥. NATION. 


Subscription Price only $250 per Year, 
or $2.00 in Clubs cf Five. 


Send for Specimen Copy to 
WINCHELL & EKELEIN, Pudlishers, 
103 d 170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
$12 free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 98 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


— or — 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises v 


70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeic Rocka, 

50 Fossiliferous Recks, 


And has been already adopted in a great number of our 
schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent on 


application. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
105 tf 18 Arch S8t., Beston. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Fluid, &o, 
111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Taape Marx, Gillott’ s,) sevcriptive aan 


105 Cow z 


Warranted. Designating No 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck,) 


YALE LOCKS, 


With small flat steel K per ble to almost every use, 
end fer sole by ardware Dealers. 


A Special Line of Desk, Drawer, and Cupboard Locks. 
YALE LOCK MFG. CO., 

Presiden Office and Work 

HENRY R. TOWNE. | STAMFORD, CONN. 

Sales { 53 Chambers 8t., N.¥.| A. T. YOUNG, Agt. 

rooms, | 26 Broad St., Boston. BOSTON. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 


Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Tlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzes & Tirt, 102 2d St., Cincinnati. 


BINDERS. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE FOURNAL, 
16 Hawley St, BOSTON. 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
€ FULL SIZE OF KEY. ; 
| 
| 
| 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 
Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


Mise 
Krusi’s In ti Dra 
Seriee—Man with each Series) ; 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
verything brought up to date); 
Zoology ; 


History 
Arithmetic ; 
‘*s Ph Geography ; 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Hawiey Steet, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
+ Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTI VE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, P 
Publish the following = 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Onferi’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Cappee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c, &c. 


Cunn & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers ; 

Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 


For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi., T.T. BAILEY, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren's New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THs MepaL 
wen the highest prise given any Sched books, 
was prize given to any 0) 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
Catalogues . Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for vba Books in use. 
{AMES A. BOWEN 
. ALTER H. FAUNCE,§ 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 ty N. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 az 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 
GREENLEAF'’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER'S Exercises in English Composition, 
and other new and popular Text-Booxs. 


For circulars and information, call u or address the 
i 36 Bromfield 8 


t., Boston, 
or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 101 22 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 
Essentials of English Grammar. For the 
use of Schoels. By W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

and '76 Ed. Harvard Papers. Fitz's Globe. 
Stu Music Reaper. Arnowp’s Enc. Lit. Hupson’s Text 
Booxs of Prost anp Postry: Pamphlets of Addison and 
Goldsmith, Burke, Webster, Bacon, W. Shakespeare, 
*Our Grocrarniss, & Gretnovcn’s 
complete LAttw Works. Goopwtn’s Greek. WHEELER’s 


Address for New-England States: 
: G. B WHITTEMORE, 
56 PROVIDENCE, R. 


Triconometry. Mason’s Music, &c. 102 Zz 


ANDREWS’S 
Manual Constitution. 


“ As a Text-Book, by all odds the best of its kind.” —Z%e Nation. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UniTeD States. Designed for Instruction 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward Andrews, 


D.D., President of Marietta College. 


PRICE.—Full Cloth: R 
Smncie 


Library Edition, full sheep, $2.00. 


$1.50; for first introduction into schools where not already in use, $1.13. 
for examination with a view to first introduction, sent by mail, post-paid, $3.13. 


ADOPTED FOR 


Antioch Ohio. 
Marietta College, Ohio, . 
Olivet College, Mich. 
Wabash College, Ind. 
Westfield College, Lil. 
Christian College, Ky. 
Rutgers College, N. J. Philli 
Cornell Col lowa. 
State Normal, Farmingtoo, Me, 
State Normal, Castine, Me. 
State Normal, Plymouth, N.H. 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich, 
State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. 
State Normal, Emporia, Ks. 


Champaign (I 


E. Greenwich Seminary, R. I. 

Western Reserve College, O. 
Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Simpson Centenary Coll., Ja. 
Pittsburg Female College. 
Shattuck Sch., Fairbault, Minn. Wittenberg College, Ohio. 

Academy, Andover. 
Hallowell Sci. Institute, Me. 


Northwest Ohio Normal, 
Kewanna (Ind.)Normal. 


Dover (Ill.) Normal. 
Boston (Mass.) Normal. 


State University, 


Greenwich Academy, R. I. 
Kimball Academy, N. H. 
Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 
Earlham College, Ind. 
Kalamazoo College, Mich. 


Dickinson College, Pa. 
Dennison Univ., O. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Ohio University, Athens, 
Baldwin University, Ohio. 
Fisk University, Tennessee. 
Washington Univ., St. Louis. 
Colby University, Me. - 
Hartsville University, Ind. 


IL) Normal. 


State Normal, Leavenworth, Ks. Indiana State University, University of Chicago. 
State Normal, Normal, Ill. Mich. State Agric. College. Bowdoin College, Maine. 
State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. _ Ill. Industrial University, Bates College, Maine. 


State Normal, Kirksville, Mo. . 


Missouri State University. 


Hughes High School, Cin’ti. 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Providence, R. I. Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Ludlow, Vt. 
ille, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Xenia, Ohio. Skowhegan, Me. 
Willimantic, Conn, New Bedford, Mass. 

Framingham, Mass, Columbia, Mo, 
Lawrence, Mass.~. Bloomington, Ind. 

Ware, Mass, Spencer, Mass. 

So. Hadley, Mass, Mankato, Minn. 


Columbia City, Ind. Sedalia, Mo, 


Wabash, In Taunton, Mass. 
Sandwich, Mass. E, Des Moines, Ia, 
Huntington, Ind. Hollister, Mass, 
Franklin, N. H. Welford, Mass. . 
Ionia, Mich. Chillicothe, Mo. 
Erie, Pa. Cambridge, O. 

Chillicothe, O, Ipswich, Mass. 


WILSON, HINKLE & OCO., 


Publishers of Eclectic Educational Series, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY WNew-England Avent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Language Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 


The aggregate poptation of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s system of Language Training is now in 5 
use, is MORE THAN SIX MILLIONS. | 

In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text- 

For terms, address A. C. STOCKIN, 

A Sor New Engiand, 
104 22 41 F lin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


arr HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Bain's English Grammar 


INTRODUCED IN BOSTON. 


The Publishers will be happy to hear from those to whom 
this fact is significant enough to lead them to care to know 
more of the work. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (onth/y). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarterly). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
bove, a6 tf 


as a 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; 

For New-England States address 

B. DAMON, 

as 66 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Prof. E. A. Dorsgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, or patent, whe is the 

appy possessor a Porte Lumie agi ptern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this book af tecabeiatle service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
times the price of the book. 

A portion of the work has already appeared in the V. &. 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. hee 
LEE & SHEPARD, Puoblichers, 


&. &c 


5622 . 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
MACMILLAN and co.’s 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text.0oks. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martim’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Janior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett's Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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(G, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish 

Hart’ 


NEW YORK, 


8 German Classics for Students. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. to @14. 
Advanced ence (14 vols, ready 
Patnam’s World's » 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, 81.25. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed op application. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CoO. 


NEW YORK, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’e Tracing and Short Ceurse. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson's Panctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & Co., 
Box 4374 53 _ Street, 
Gen’! New-England A EW YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 B: 


eld S.., Boston. 104 zz 
L PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTar SmitH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. ss 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


— or — 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, New York, 


Has been REMOVED to 


No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 
Goodrich's History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Elisworth’'s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley s Improved Schvol Kecorda, 
Edwards & Warren's Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand- k of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
Mac Elrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
22 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematics, 
The Boston Primary School Tablets, 
Worcester’s History, Philbrick’s Speakers, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 


and other valuable publications, have 


REMOVED 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
To HAWLEY St. 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 


Correspondence solicited: All Educators interested in 
obtaining the best Text-Books afeinvited tocall, 103 


VV WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester's Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Speliers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probe. ; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English Hi-ctory. 


$3.00 SAVED 


Selence Primers; 
| 
' 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. P | 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Geoodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
i) 
4 
| 
| 
i | | 
| 
4 
| 
- 


